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Sane 
Or 
Insane 





Nickels for fireworks cause burns. Nickels for Zp 


cause benefits. 









Why not spend the fireworks money for the mintleaf 
juice confection? Why not give your little ones the enjoy- 
ment that’s so fine for teeth, breath, appetite and digestion ? 


Look for the spear ! The flavor lasts ! 
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T eleven o’clock on the 
A morning of the Fourth of 
July, 1908, two young 
men were perspiringly engaged 
in the trying task of packing. 
One of them was not quite 
thirty, well-set-up, tanned and 
clean-looking. The other was 
of that indeterminate young-old 
age and quiet, courteously servile manner 
which distinguishes the English valet. 

The scene of their labors was a large, expen- 
sively furnished room on the second floor of a 
Madison Avenue house. On the floor were 
steamer trunks, suit cases, Gladstone bags, hat- 
boxes and gun-bags. Into them the tanned 
young man and the circumspect valet were 
hastily stowing masculine apparel for every 
social and sporting requirement. Constant re- 
verberations of exploding gunpowder, from far 
and near over the celebrating city, floated in at 
the two open windows. The tanned young 
man was rapidly losing his temper over them. 

‘*It is bad enough, ’’ he fumed, ‘‘to be roused 
out of one’s sleep at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing by cannon crackers on every street in New 
York without having the racket keep up all 
day long! It’s barbarous, Hickson !’’ 

Hickson was about to agree that it was 
when a vigorous knocking on the front door 
sounded from the first floor. 

‘*Some one evidently hasn’t sense enough to 
ring the bell !’? the young man exclaimed. ‘‘Go 
see who is beating the door down, Hickson. ’’ 

Hickson stepped softly from the room. A 
few minutes later he returned. ‘‘If you please, 
sir,’’ he reported, ‘‘there’s a young lad at the 
door who says he wants to see Mr. Coyt.’’ 

‘*What does he want with me?’’ The young 
man’s mouth tightened. ‘‘Is he a reporter?’’ 

‘*T think not, sir. He is a very little lad, 
sir, a rather common sort, and foreign-looking. 
And he is very insistent, sir.’’ 

‘**T can’t hother with him now. The steamer 
leaves at four, and we are not half through 
here. Did you ask him his name?’’ 

‘“*T did, sir. He says it is Benedict Arnold.’’ 

Coyt swung about abruptly. ‘‘ Benedict 
Arnold! You surely heard wrong, Hickson. 
Benedict Arnold has been dead for over a hun- 
dred years! And,’’ he smiled slightly, ‘‘if he 
were alive, I don’t imagine he would go calling 
on the Fourth of July.’’ 

‘*That’s what he said, sir,’’? Hickson pro- 
tested. ‘‘Shall I show him up?’’ 

Elliot Coyt reflected for a moment. 
him again if his name is Benedict Arnold. 
it is, have him come up.’’ 

Hickson disappeared, and returned with a 
small, stockily built boy of ten years, nonde- 
scriptly clad, smooth and brown of skin, melt- 
ingly dark of eyes, and curly-haired. Even 
before the boy spoke, and his liquid, mellow 
tones confirmed the hypothesis, Coyt knew 
that southern Italy had given him birth. 

‘*You Meesta Coyt?’’ 

‘*T am.’’ Coyt sat on the lid of a steamer 
trunk and gazed with interest at the lad. 
‘What can I do for you?’’ 

The boy advanced eagerly and unrolled a 
soiled newspaper clipping. ‘‘Dees,’’ he laid 
the paper out carefully on Coyt’s knee, ‘‘it is 
you, huh ?’’ 

Coyt looked down at the clipping without 
touching it. He recognized it as from the pre- 
vious evening’s edition of a New York news- 
paper. 

It related that Elliot Coyt, wealthy son 
of the late rubber-shoe king, James W. Coyt, 
was to forsake the shores of his fathers and 
become an expatriate. ‘‘The land of the free, 
where his father and grandfather gathered 
the good American dollars which he pro- 
poses to scatter among the sycophant English 
nobility, is too commercial in its atmosphere 
to suit the tender sensibilities of this lily-like 
young millionaire. He is going to England to 
live, buy an English estate, .and even shake off 
the trade-tainted name of Coyt, and assume his 
inother’s name of Humphrey; henceforth he 
Will be known as Elliot Humphrey, Esquire, 
of the Yews, East Grinstead, Sussex. ’’ 

Coyt looked down at the boy. 

‘*Who sent you with this?’? he demanded. 

‘‘No one. I come myself.’? The dark eyes 
searched Coyt with intense earnestness. ‘‘My 
name Benedict Arnold. I don’ like. I’m gooda 
Unite’ States boy, I want gooda Unite’ States 
name. If you don’ want dat name Coyt, I 
want it. I buy it. How mucha you take?’’ 
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“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN WILL MAKE 


A FOURTH OF JULY SPEECH TO YOU.” 


Arnold’s face. The boy attribued Coyt’s silence 
to the fact that he had not offered enough. 

**T will giva dis, too,’’ he urged, pulling off 
a celluloid button which was stuck into the 
lapel of his coat, and adding it to the fund. 

Coyt read the motto, ‘‘Get Busy!’’ and 
smiled. ‘‘Come here!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Now 
tell me, where did you get your name?’’ 

Benedict made a little Latin gesture of hope- 
lessness. So often before had he patiently, use- 
lessly explained the tragedy of his name. But 
he began: 

“IT come dis country two year ago. My 
name in Naples, it is Benedetto Arnaldi; my 
father, his name Giuseppi Arnaldi. I go to 
school, I learn speak Unite’ States, I want be 
gooda Unite’ States, but when I tella my 
name, de boys dey calla me dago. I don’ 
like that; I tella my father I want Unite’ 
States name. At last he tella de priest. De 
priest he say, ‘All right, I maka your name 
Unite’ States name,’ and we go in de church 
and he maka my name Benedict Arnold. I feela 





fine. 
‘‘But de teacher she smile when I tell her | 
my new name, and de boys dey don’ call me | 
dago any more, but dey say, ‘Traitor, traitor, | 
Benedict Arnold, traitor!’ I try every way | 
maka myself gooda Unite’ States. I all time | 
wear dis.’ Benedict pointed to a tiny, soiled | 
American flag which was tucked in his lapel, 
|the erstwhile companion decoration to the 


| **Get Busy’’ button. ‘‘And every morning in | 





| said. 


many years. My great-great-grandfather was 


a sergeant in the company that chased him | 


down the Hudson River.’’ Despite his im- 
minent renunciation of things American, 
Coyt’s face showed a touch of pride. ‘‘They 
ran him out of this country; he went to Eng- 
land. It certainly was rather rough on you to 
happen to get his name. Why don’t you get 
your father to go to the priest and have him 
change it again?’’ 

‘*T ask him every day; he say no. 

I mus’ finda de new name for myself.’’ 

‘*And you think Coyt will do,’’ the young 
man said. ‘*Coyt,’’ he continued, ‘‘is never 
mentioned that one does not think of rubber 
shoes. But it isn’t such a bad name—here in 
the States. Many a business man would pay 
for the trade prestige of it. But what do J 
want to do with rubber shoes? J want to 
forget them !’’ 

Benedict stirred uneasily. He did not under- 
stand all this talk; it seemed beyond the point 
to him. ‘‘I don’ care for rubber shoes,’’ he 
‘*T want de Unite’ States name; I want 
be gooda cit’zen de land of liberty.’’ 

**Land of liberty!’ broke out Coyt. 
they harp so much on their liberty, why do 
they hound a man when he attempts to use a 
little of it? If I prefer England to America as 
a place of residence, whose business is it if I 
go over there to live? They have better man- 
ners, better servants, better society, better 
hounds, better everything—except rubber 


He say 


Benedict Arnold’s fist went into his pocket | de school I singa, ‘My country it is of thee,’ | shoes. If I had to work, it would be different ; 


and emerged, clutching sixty-eight cents in 
dimes, nickels and pennies. He carefully 
Spread out the hoard in his moist little palm, 
and proffered it. 

Coyt stared for a moment at the outstretched 


hand, and then lifted his eyes to Benedict | 


|de loudest in all de room, de teacher she say | 
| so many times. It is no good, dey all calla | 
me, ‘Benedict Arnold, traitor!’ 
boy looked up intently into Coyt’s eyes—‘‘is 
| dat other one Benedict Arnold ?’’ 

Coyt smiled. ‘‘He has been dead for a good | 


this is the best country to work in. But since 
my money increases too fast as it is, and I 


Who’’—the | am doomed to play, why shouldn’t I play 


where the playing is best? Most of my 
friends are over there.’’ 


Benedict shook his head doubtfully. ‘‘ Unite’ 


“Tf | 


States best country,’’ he said. 
‘*Lasta Washington Birthday, 
when we come out from school, 
Ivan Karatchey and Heine 
Schlitzer and Izzy Goldstein 
and de other Unite’ States boys 
wava de flags de teacher give 
in my face, and say, ‘Traitor, 
Benedict Arnold! Traitor, 
Benedict Arnold!’ And den after dey calla 
me ‘Traitor’ some more, dey beat me.’’ 

Coyt looked serious. ‘‘Is it as bad as that?’’ 
He took out his watch. It was twenty-five 
minutes past eleven; his steamer left at four. 

‘*Hickson,’’ he said, ‘‘I am going out for a 
little while. Hurry things up as much as you 
can by yourself. Don’t pack that kit-bag any 
tighter than it is. Come with me, Benedict !’’ 

Coyt hurried into a coat and hat and led 
the way out. They went down the broad, 
thickly carpeted stairs, through the big, cool 
hall and out into the glare of the July noon. 

‘*Now where do you live?’’ Coyt demanded. 

Benedict gave a number on Baxter Street, 
and the two struck south along Madison 
Avenue. At Seventy-Third Street they caught 
a taxicab, and went whirling smoothly and 
rapidly back over the hot streets which Bene- 
dict had slowly traversed earlier in the morn- 
ing on his up-town pilgrimage. 

They found Benedict’s father seated in the 
close, brick-paved courtyard of the tenement, 
enjoying his holiday in conversation with two 
Neapolitan friends. 

‘*‘My name is Coyt,’’ said the young man, 
briefly. ‘‘Your son came to me this morning 
in search of a new name; he wanted to buy 
mine. I have come to see whether you won’t 
let him adopt a new one in some simpler 
manner. If there are any legal requirements, 
I will have my lawyer attend to them without 
charge. ’’ 

Benedict’s father conferred with his two 
fellow Neapolitans. The session was heated 
and earnest. At its termination Benedict’s 
father asked suspiciously : 

‘*Where he getta de new name?’’ 

‘* Why, anywhere,’’ replied Coyt. ‘* Any 
name at all will do, just so long as he adopts 
it legally. ’’ 

The father shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘he cannot get a name out from de 
air; he mus’ get it from somebody; he mus’ 
getta de real name. ’’ 

Benedict broke in eagerly: ‘‘I getta de 
name from Meesta Coyt. He taka de new 
name for himself, he don’ want his old name. 
I buy it, ain’t it, Meesta Coyt?’’ 

Coyt did not reply. 

‘*You not gotta de money to buy!’’ grunted 
the father. 

‘*Yes, I gotta de money, see?’’ 
eight cents were again displayed. 

‘*T thought you save that for flag an’ fire- 
work’,’’ the father observed, in surprise. 

‘*T don’ buy any,’’ the boy answered, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘I want them very bad, but I want 

| first de Unite’ States name !’’ 

Coyt took Benedict’s brown little fist in his 
and hurried out of the yard and down the 
| street to a small grocery, where fireworks were 
| displayed in the window. 
| When they emerged upon the street again 

Benedict carried in his arms the entire supply 
| of torpedoes, firecrackers and small daylight 
| fireworks. Coyt suggested that the boy forget 
the oppressions which Ivan Karatchev and Izzy 
Goldstein and the other ‘‘ Unite’ States boys’’ 
| had heaped upon him and invite them to share 

the fireworks with him. 

The invitation was accepted, and the boys 
repaired to the near-by park at the Five 
Points. There Pole and Russian, Greek and 

Bulgarian, Jew and Italian began a mighty 
| festival in honor of the birthday of America. 

| A patrolman, attracted by the commotion, 
| was about to interfere, when he recognized 
Coyt and passed on. As the little crowd of 
spectators increased, a dark-eyed, pale, intense 
young man touched Coyt upon the arm. 

‘‘If you please, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘my name is 
Kantorwitz. I am a machine-operator by Sol 
Losinsky—he is standing over there, that fat 
man. He does not give us a holiday to-day; 
we are only off for our twenty minutes’ lunch. 
It is an outrage. I would argue with him, 
but I have not the language to say how great 
this American Fourth of July should be. I 
am only eighteen months over. Speak to him, 
will you not, that he should recognize this 
day of freedom; tell him it is a day not alone 
for America, but for all peoples, everywhere. ’’ 

‘*But—I haven’t the slightest idea what to 
| say to him!’’ Coyt stammered. 
| **Yes, you have. You are educated: you 

are American-born; maybe even your father 
|was American-born. You must make a 





The sixty- 
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speech.’? And before any protest. could be 
entered, he leaped upon a bench, and taking 
off his hat, cried: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen! An American 
gentleman will make a Fourth of July speech 
to you. He is the same gentleman who 
bought these fireworks for the children, that 
they might learn to celebrate this great day of 
America and be patriotic citizens. He will 
teach you how to be patriotic citizens, too.’’ 

At first Coyt was inclined to be angry. Then 
the humor of the situation forced itself on him. 
He stepped up on the bench. 

At Yale he had taken a medal for oratory. 
It was in his junior year, in a speech before 
his debating society on ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Declaration of 1776.’? He had remembered 
the oration afterward with a guilty feeling of 
embarrassment over its crude, strong, ranting, 
old-fashioned patriotism. But he had never 
forgotten it, and now, after a few confused 
introductory remarks, he brought it to his 
rescue, and gave it, word for word, as he had 
done in his college days. 

At the end of his speech the spell broke. 
He stepped down from the bench thoroughly 
abashed, like a boy who has been detected in 
some secret deed of goodness. 

Sol Losinsky, the fat man, faced him. ‘‘I 
thank you. You have told me what I did not 
before know. It is a great day, this American 
Fourth of July. I have just told my operators 
there will be a holiday this afternoon. ’’ 

Coyt, red as the paper round a firecracker, 
seized Benedict by the hand, and escaped from 
the pale young man and others who pressed 
forward to thank him. He and Benedict 
walked down the street, but not back to 
Benedict’s father. The blare of a band came 
from several blocks away, and Benedict dragged 
Coyt by main force toward it. 

It proved to be the Seventy-First New York 
on parade, and quite unconsciously, in their 
enthusiasm, Benedict and Coyt gaily marched 
four blocks with it, under the hot sun, up 
Broadway. They then sought a street-car to 
go back, but everybody else seemed to be going 
up-town to watch a grand drill of the Turner 
Societies in Central Park, and before Coyt 
realized it, he found himself and Benedict going 
with them. He remembered that the steamer 
sailed at four o’clock, but decided that he still 
had plenty of time, and might as well make a 
close run of it just for the last fun he would 
have in America. 

The smell of the gunpowder and the stirring 
music of the band had roused the reckless 
spirit of the earlier Coyts, whose blood flowed 
in him—the Coyt who had helped chase the 
real Benedict Arnold down the Hudson; the 
Lieutenant Coyt who had stood with Andrew 
Jackson behind the cotton-bale barricade at 
New Orleans; the Captain Coyt who had 
saved the flag of a hard-pressed New York 
regiment on Little Round Top at Gettysburg. 

In the early dusk of the evening, when sky- 
rockets were beginning to shoot up in golden, 
serpentine trails across the purple sky and 
multicolored Roman -candle balls darted up 
here and there, Benedict Arnold and Elliot Coyt 
walked back down Fifth Avenue. They were 
both very tired, and would have ridden had 
not every cent of Coyt’s pocket-money and 
even Benedict’s sixty-eight cents been gloriously 
spent. They reached at last the Pendennis 
Club, and climbed the stone steps. The door- 
man stared at them. 

“Ts Judge Hardin in the club?’’ Coyt asked. 

‘*Yes, sir. I think you will find him on the 
roof-garden, sir.’’ 

They took the elevator, and in a moment 
stepped out among the palms and vines of the 
roof-garden. The white tables were almost 
deserted. A tall man, with a white mustache 
and goatee, was sitting alone near the Fifth 
Avenue side, staring at the rockets. Coyt 
walked up to him, leaving Benedict behind a 
near-by rubber-tree. 

‘* Judge,’’ he said, ‘‘I am very fortunate to 
find you here. ’’ 

The judge sat up abruptly. ‘‘I am unfortu- 





that it does not make a bit of difference if he 
changes his name a dozen times a minute until 
he reaches voting age.’’ 

‘*One change is all that he wants,’’ replied 
Coyt. ‘I think we will change his name to 
Benedict Humphrey. ’’ 

Judge Hardin started in amazement. ‘‘Why, 
Coyt, that’s your own new British name— 
Humphrey! I have the papers all drawn up 
for you at the office. I intended to send them 
to London after you.’’ 

‘*T believe the boy needs it more than I do. 
I am going to stick to Elliot Coyt, and, judge, 
I am going to stick to America. There isa 
vacant stateroom on the steamer to-night.’’ 

The judge rose from his chair and gazed out 
over the city majestically. ‘‘This is the great- 
est nation the sun ever shone upon, the fairest, 
richest, most beautiful country that God has 
yet given to His children! Elliot, my boy,’’ 
he looked at Coyt and grasped his hand, ‘‘l 
thank heaven that you have sense enough to 
see what it means !’’ 

‘‘When I saw what it meant to this little 
Italian boy,’’ answered Coyt, ‘‘I suddenly saw 





what it meant to me, whose ancestors have 
helped to make it what it is.’’ 

“It ought to mean, at least,’’ the judge 
responded, ‘‘that you have as solemn an obli- 
gation resting on you to fight its battles as they 
did. And the biggest battle of to-day, my 
boy, is to make that little foreign importation 
there, and several million more like him, into 
clean, fighting, loving American citizens. It 
can be done, it’s got to be done. And they’re 
all of them, the kids especially, anxious to 
have it done. It’s up to us. Come here, 
you!’? He caught Benedict and lifted him 
high up in his long arms. 

‘*Your name is Benedict Humphrey!’’ he 
declared. ‘‘You little American! Now yell!’’ 

Benedict Humphrey yelled, lustily, joyfully, 
while the red and green rockets shot across 
the fire-flecked New York sky, seeming to the 
judge to reach out in their flight far to the 
westward, toward Pike County, Missouri, 
where the gallant flame pennons were already 
rising from the bonfire and sending up a light 
to north, south, west and east over the strong, 
happy, assimilative American nation. 
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T was all due to Mrs. Czwa- 
razinski changing her mind 
at the last moment that little 

Evangeline McConnell was 
sent to the country instead of 
Hedwig Czwarazinski. Mrs. 
McConnell, although very 
poor, had never applied to the 
Charities. But some one must 
go in Hedwig’s place; and 
Miss Armitage of the Chil- 
dren’s Protective Association, 
knowing how Evangeline had 
toiled over a poor little two- 
by-four garden in a barren 
back yard, begged that she 
might be Hedwig’s deputy. 
Mrs. McConnell, twice a 
widow, put down her eternal 
sewing to wash Evangeline’s 
clothes. Miss Armitage at- 
tended to all official prelimi- 
naries, hurried the excited 
child to the district office of 
the Charities, and later re- 
turned to the gaunt, tired 
mother with the address of 
Evangeline’s prospective host- 


ess. 

As Mrs. MeConnell read it, 
a queer look came into her 
face, but she said nothing. 
Poverty and much disappoint- 
ment had made her a silent, 
although still gentle woman. 

Evangeline’s first day in the 
country she trotted about from 
chicken-house to pig-pen, from 
orchard to garden. At noon 
the hired men had felt the 
unwavering blue of her eyes 
while they washed their sun- 
burned faces in the tin basin 
and sat at table for the noon 
meal. She had watched James 
Locke, junior, milk the cows, and asked all 
sorts of funny questions of Mother Locke. 

The next day Mrs. Locke drove into the 
village to get the mail and stop for a piece 
of harness that had been mended. Evangeline 
sat beside her, eagerly watching the quiet 
village street. As they turned the corner of a 
farm where the fields stretched out to meet the 
town, a long ‘‘O-0-h!’’ escaped the child. 

Evangeline’s little hands were reaching out 
toward the old-fashioned gabled house. Its 
gray, weather-beaten clapboards had a soft, 
rich tone, there amid the bright green of garden 


nate to be here, sir!’’ he flung back. ‘‘I ought | and trees. On one side a majestic elm stood 


to be back to-night in Pike County, Missouri. 
They are getting ready to light the big bonfire 
out there now, and spreading the eagle’s wings 
in defiance to every nation on earth. There is 
no patriotism in this town; it is only the 
western fringe of England! 

‘*Who in the world have you got there?’’ he 
added, hastily, as Benedict, attracted by the 
mention of patriotism and George Washington, 
peeped out from behind the rubber-tree. 

Coyt summoned the boy forward. 

‘*This is Benedict Arnold,’’ he announced. 

‘*Who?’’ cried the judge, astounded. 

‘*Benedict Arnold. That is his name; but 
he is a good American, and he wants to change 
it. That is what we came here for. What is 
the best procedure for him to adopt ?’’ 

‘*The best way to change that name,’’ Judge 
Hardin exclaimed, ‘‘is to drop it in the North 
River, and call himself John Jones or Tom 
Smith, or anything else that’s handy !’’ 

‘*But would that be legal ?’’ 

‘*Ts he in line to inherit any property ?’’ 

Coyt smiled. ‘‘I have seen his family; I 
feel safe in saying no. Nor does he own any 
real estate. ’’ 

The judge reflected. ‘‘I give itas my opinion 





guard above the little house, sweeping down 
to touch its roof and sides with the lowest 
branches. On the other side a garden, stretch- 
ing as far as one could see, showed dim, inviting 
paths leading away among the flowers. 

‘*O-0-h, oh—oh !’’ was all Evangeline could 
say, as she stretched her eager hands toward 
the swaying lilacs, lavender and white. 

Mrs. Locke stopped the horse. ‘‘Melie!’’ 
she called, looking toward the back of the 
house. ‘‘Melie Hamlin! O Melie!’’ 

Presently a small blonde woman in a blue 
gingham dress came running out of the 
garden. 

‘“‘What is it, Mrs. Locke? I’m coming!’’ 
she called, hurrying down the path between 
the lilacs. 

‘*Melie, this is Miss Evangeline McConnell. 
She’s visiting me from Chicago, and she’s 
gone stark mad over your garden. May I drop 
her here while I go on to the post-office ?”’ 

Amelia was holding out her arms to take 
the little girl. Evangeline put her arms about 
the stranger’s neck as if they had been friends 
for years. 

Amelia was pretty, with fair hair and gentle 
blue eyes, not deep blue like Evangeline’s Irish 


“YES, YES, YES!... 
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HOW DID YOU GUESS?” 


|eyes, but sweet and friendly notwithstand- 


ing. She was about twenty-five years old. 

‘*Ts this wistaria?’’ asked Evangeline, look- 
ing up at the gnarled trunk and putting her 
little warm hand into Amelia’s. 

‘*Yes, this is wistaria.’’ 

‘*And are these marigolds ?’’ 

‘*These are marigolds on the other side of 
the path. ’’ 

Evangeline stopped to look at them, drawing 
a sigh of pleasure. ‘‘And larkspur?’’ 

‘*Here is larkspur,’’ said Amelia, leading 
the child down a side path. ‘‘And next are 
ragged-robins. Where did you learn about the 
flowers, dear?’’ 

‘*Mother had a garden when she was a little 
girl. She told me. What is it?’’ She was 
looking up at a pink rambler on a trellis. 

‘*That is a rambler rose,’’ said Amelia, 


| breaking off a cluster. Evangeline’s arms 


were filling fast with flowers. ‘‘And here are 
honeysuckles. See how sweet they smell.’’ 

Evangeline buried her nose in them. 

‘*You’re too late for the wake-robins and 
too early for hollyhocks, but here are lemon 
lilies. Aren’t they pretty? And just smell 
them. ’’ 

*““O my! O my!’’ exclaimed Evangeline, sit- 
ting down in the narrow path to look at the 
lemon lilies. ‘‘Why, it’s all here, all but the 
little sister. Isn’t there any little sister at 
all?’’? Evangeline’s deep blue eyes looked into 
the other blue ones above her. 

‘*What do you mean, dear ?’’ 

‘*Why, don’t you know? In mother’s garden 
there was the little sister that loved the lemon 
lilies so; and one day, when they were saving 
them for mother’s party, the little sister picked 
them all off to give to a sick lady.’’ 

Amelia’s blue eyes were staring at the child 





and her hands were working nervously with 


her sunbonnet strings. She sat down in the 
path, too, as if her breath had suddenly gone. 

‘*What did you say your name is, little girl?’’ 
she asked, all a-tremble. 

‘*Evangeline McConnell. ’’ 

Amelia looked as if she was not sure of her 
own ears. McConnell was an unknown name 
to her, but the little sister and the lemon 
lilies — 

‘*What was your mother’s name when she 
was a little girl?’’ 

‘*T don’t know.’’ 

‘*What does your father call her ?’’ 

‘*My father doesn’t call her. He died, you 
know. But he used to call her Honey. ’’ 

Amelia looked at the child again, as if to 
assure herself that a real child was there. 

‘*Isn’t it too bad there isn’t any little sister 
in your garden ?’’ remarked Evangeline. ‘‘'Then 
it would all come true.’’ 

‘*What was the little sister’s name?’’ 

Evangeline put her head down on her hand 
and thought hard. ‘‘Mother most always called 
her just little sister, I think.’’ — 

‘‘Was it— was it Bunny?’’ asked Amelia, 
trembling as if she were about to break a 
beautiful spell that she wanted to keep. 

**Yes, yes, yes!’’ cried Evangeline, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘How did you guess?’’ 

Amelia caught her up in her arms and pressed 
her against her fluttering heart. 

When Mrs. Locke drove up again, she found 
the two still sitting in the path by the lemon 

lilies, the sun beating down on 

their heads. 

Amelia sprang up and ran to 
meet her, leaving Evangeline 
in the garden alone. 

**O Mrs. Locke,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I can’t believe it, but 
I’m sure it’s true! She’s 
Honora’s child, I do believe!’’ 
and she whispered excitedly, 
telling what had happened. 

‘*Melie!”? exclaimed Mrs. 
Locke. ‘‘Why, of course it’s 
true! There wasn’t any other 
Bunny that carried off lemon 
lilies like that. ’’ 

‘*But her name’s McConnell ; 
and it was only because Nora 
married John Finley that pa 

* drove her out of the house. 

How can it be? I’ve just got 

to go andl see for myself. ’’ 

They went into the garden to 
Evangeline, who was wander- 
ing among the roses. 

‘*What street did you say you 
live on, Honey?’’ asked Mrs. 
Locke. 

‘*Lincoln Street, 1724 Lincoln 
Street. ’”” 

An hour later Amelia, hurry- 
ing out of the house, stopped 
by the lemon lilies. Yes, she 
would pick them all, hoping 
that this time she was giving 
them to the big sister, instead 
of taking them from her. When 
she reached the city, she asked 
a policeman how to get to 
Lincoln Street. 

Amelia followed his direc- 
tions, written carefully on 
paper, and late in the afternoon 
got off the elevated train at 
Robey Street. At the corner 
three streets crossed each other. 

Out in the middle of them a rickety North 
Avenue car was waiting meekly for a big, 
important Milwaukee Avenue car to pass on; 
and a Robey Street car was waiting for both to 
get out of the way. Where was Lincoin Street ? 
Amelia ran for the policeman out where the 
crowd was thickest. 

She was two blocks from Lincoln Street. 
She was hot and tired, and she feared the 
lemon lilies were hot and tired, too; but she 
was more eager than ever, and almost terrified 
lest, after all, there had been more than one 
‘*Bunny”’ in the world who loved lemon lilies. 

At 1720 she began to look ahead. There, at 
the second house below, a woman was sitting 
in the doorway, sewing. Two children were 
playing beside her. Amelia was eagerly study- 
ing the face that was bent over the sewing—* 
thin, dark face, with heavy hair streaked wit! 
gray, a long, determined chin and firm lips. 

As the gate clicked, the woman looked up. 
Amelia’s heart seemed to be in her throat, 
choking her. 

‘¢ Are—are you Mrs. McConnell ?”’ she asked, 
in a voice quite strange, even to herself. 

‘*T am,’’ said the woman, rising. 

She was quite tall. Amelia looked up into 
the dark eyes, and found them gentle, proud 
and winsome, all in one. They softened the 
face that looked down upon her, waiting 
silently. Amelia could not speak, as she pul 
down her basket and tried with shaking hand 
to remove the paper from the lilies. Still the 
woman waited silently and wondering. 

As the lilies were uncovered, Amelia heard 
a gasp. With tears streaming down over her 
flushed cheeks, she held out the flowers, droop- 
ing and somewhat crushed, but more fragrant 
than ever. ‘‘I’m Bunny,’’ she said. 

As the two sisters sat in the twilight, the 
sweetness of the lemon lilies filled the air- 














The sewing was put aside, and with Amelia’s 
hand in hers, the tall, gaunt sister told how 
their gentle mother had secretly kept in touch 
with them until she had died, two years after 
Honora’s marriage. Then her husband had 
died, and she had struggled alone, too loyal to 
him and too proud to ask her father for help. 
Meanwhile the brothers at home had grown 


up, married and left the farm. They and 
Amelia had tried to find Honora by her first 
husband’s name, but the second marriage pre- 
vented that. Now the father was gone, and 
only Amelia was left in the old home. 

‘* Yes, the little sister is still in the garden,’’ 
said Amelia, smiling up into the tender brown 





eyes. ‘‘She’s only waiting for the big sister 
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to come back. Think how beautiful the garden 
will be with the voices of children there!’’ 
‘*And it all happened because Mrs. Czwara- 
zinski changed her mind!’’ said the district 
superintendent, when she heard the story. 
‘Or because Evangeline was true to her 
name,’’ replied the association officer. 














THE LAST FIGHT.OF THE GEWERAL ARMSTRONG 


By E. Mexander Powell, FRG. 5 
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Colonel Roosevelt and I, and watched 

the olive hills of Fayal rise from the 
turquoise sea. Houses, white as chalk, began 
to peep from among the orange-groves; what 
seemed a yellow snake turned into a winding 
road; then we rounded a headland, and the 
U-shaped harbor, edged by a stucco town and 
a crumbling fortress, lay before us as our 
anchor rumbled down. ‘‘In there,’’ said the 
ex-President, pointing eagerly, ‘‘was waged 
one of the fiercest sea-fights ever fought and 
one of the least known; in there lies the wreck 
of the General Armstrong, the privateer that 
stood off twenty times her strength in British 
men and guns, and thereby saved Louisiana 
from invasion. It is a story that should make 
the thrills of patriotism run up and down the 
back of every right-thinking American. ’’ 

Everything about her, from the carved and 
gilded figurehead, past the rakish, slanting 
masts to the slender stern, indicated the priva- 
teer. As she stood into the roadsteads of Fayal 
late in the afternoon of September 26, 1814, 
black-hulled and white-sparred, carrying an 
amazing spread of snowy canvas, she made a 
picture that brought a grunt of approval even 
from the surly Azorian pilot. Hardly had the 
red, white and blue ensign showing her nation- 
ality fluttered to her peak before a harbor skiff 
bearing the American consul, Dabney, shot 
out from shore; for these were troublous times 
on the Atlantic, and letters from the States 
were few and far between. Rounding her 
stern, he read, with a thrill of pride, ‘‘ General 
Armstrong of New York.’’ 

The very name stood for romance, valor, 
hair-breadth escape. For of all the two hun- 
dred odd privateers that put out from American 
ports at the outbreak of the War of 1812 to 
prey on British commerce, none had won so 
high a place in the popular imagination as this 
trim-built, black-hulled schooner. 

Built for speed, and carrying a spread of 
canvas at which most skippers would have 
stood aghast, she was the fastest and best- 
handled privateer afloat, and had always been 
able to show her heels to the enemy on the 
rare occasions when the superior range of her 
seven guns had failed to pound him into sub- 
mission. Her list of captures had made rich 
men of her owners, and had caused Lloyd’s to 
raise the insurance on a vessel merely crossing 
the British Channel to thirteen guineas per 
cent. 


Wi‘ leaned over the rail of the Hamburg, 


The Privateer’s Record. 


HE story of her desperate encounter off the 
Surinam River with the British sloop of 
war Coquette, with four times her weight 

in guns, had fired the popular imagination as 
had no other event of the war. Although her 
commander, Samuel Chester Reid, had not long 
passed his thirtieth birthday, no more skilful 
navigator or daring fighter ever trod a quarter- 
deck, and his crew of ninety men—down-east 
fishermen, old man-of-war’s men, creole priva- 
teersmen who had fought under Lafitte, reck- 
less adventurers of every sort and kind—would 
have met with the approval of old John Paul 
Jones himself. 

Just as dusk was falling, the officer on watch 
reported a sail in the offing, and Reid and the 
consul, hurrying on deck, made out the British 
brig Carnation, of eighteen guns, with two 
others in her wake—the thirty-eight-gun frig- 
ate Rota and the Plantagenet, of seventy-four. 

Now as the privateer lay in the innermost 
harbor, where a dead calm prevailed, while 
the three British ships were fast approaching 
under a favoring breeze, Reid, who knew the 
line that marks foolhardiness from courage, 
decided to trust to the neutrality of the port, a 
decision that was confirmed by the assurances 
of Dabney, the consul, that it would be rigidly 
observed. 

The Carnation, learning the identity of the 
\merican vessel from the pilot, hauled close 
into the harbor, not letting go her anchor until 
she was within pistol-shot of the General 
Armstrong. Instantly a string of signal-flags 
fluttered from her mast, and the message was 
promptly acknowledged by her approaching 
consorts, which proceeded to stand off and on 
across the entrance to the harbor. So great 
was the commotion on the deck of the Carna- 
‘ion that Reid, becoming suspicious of the 
Englishman’s good faith, warped his ship 
under the very guns of the fort. 








About eight o’clock, just as dark had fallen, 
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their men—three-quarters of the cutting-out 
force—dead or wounded, the British pulled 
painfully out of range, beaten and disabled. 
Some of the most thrilling victories the British 
navy has ever gained were far less dearly pur- 
chased. 

At three in the morning Reid received a note 
from the consul, asking him to come ashore. 
He then learned that the governor had sent a 
letter to the British commander, asking him to 
desist from further hostilities, as some of the 
buildings in the town had been injured by the 
British fire and a number of the inhabitants 
wounded, to which Captain Lloyd had replied 
rudely that he would have the Yankee priva- 
teer if he had to knock down the place about 
the governor’s ears. Returning on board, Reid 








BUT EVEN IN THOSE DAYS THE FAME OF AMERICAN GUNNERS WAS AS WIDE AS THE SEAS 


Captain Reid saw four boats, filled with armed 
men, slip silently from behind the Carnation 
and pull toward him with muffled oars. As 
they came within hailing distance he stepped 
upon the bulwarks. 

‘* Boats there!’’ he shouted, making a trum- 
pet of his hands. ‘‘Come no nearer! For 
your own safety I warn you!’’ 

At his hail the approaching boats halted, 
and their commanders held a whispered con- 
sultation. Then, apparently deciding to take 
the risk, and hoping, no doubt, to take the 
privateer by surprise, they gave the order, 
‘*Give way all!’? The oars caught the water 
together, and the four boats came racing on. 

‘*Let ’em have it, boys!’’ roared Reid, and 
instantly a torrent of grape swept the crowded 
boats, almost annihilating one of the crews, 
and sending the others, crippled and bleeding, 
back to the shelter of their ship. 

By this time the moon had risen, and now 
showed the heights overlooking the harbor 
black with spectators, among whom were the 
Portuguese governor and his staff; but the 
castle, either from weakness or fear, showed no 
signs of resenting the outrageous breach of 
neutrality to which the port had been sub- 
jected. Angered and chagrined at their re- 
pulse, the British now threw all caution aside. 
The long-boats and gigs of all three ships were 
lowered, and into them were crowded nearly 
four hundred men armed with muskets, pistols 
and cutlasses. Reid, seeing that an attack was 
to be made in force, warping his vessel still 


closer inshore, moored her stem and stern | 


within a few rods of the castle. Moving two 
of the nine-pounders across the deck, and cut- 
ting ports for them in the bulwarks, he brought 
five guns in addition to the famous ‘‘ Long 
Tom’? to bear on the enemy. With cannon 
double-shotted, boarding-nets taut and decks 
cleared for action, the crew of the Armstrong 
lay down beside their guns to await the British 
attack. 


The Attack at Midnight. 


church clock struck midnight a dozen boats, 
loaded to the gunwales with bluejackets and 
marines, on whose burnished blades and barrels 
the moonlight glanced, swung round a promon- 


[' was not long in coming. Just as the 


tory, behind which they had been forming, and | 


with measured stroke of oars, came sweeping 
down toward the lone American. The decks 
of the Armstrong were black and silent, but 
round each gun clustered its crew of half- 
naked gunners, and behind the bulwarks knelt 
a line of cool, grim riflemen, eyes sighting 
down their barrels, cheeks pressed close against 
the butts. 

Up and down behind his men paced Reid, 
the skipper, cool as a winter’s morning. 
‘*Hold your fire, boys!’’ he said, quietly. 


‘* Let ’em get within range and then teach ’em | 
better manners. ’’ 
Nearer and nearer came the shadowy line of | 


ordered the dead and wounded taken ashore, 
and told thé crew to save their effects. 
At daybreak the Carnation, being of lighter 





boats, the oars rising and falling with the | draft than the other vessels, stood close in for 
regularity which marks the veteran man-/a third attack, opening on the privateer with 
of-war’s man, until those on the General every gun she could bring to bear. But even 
Armstrong could make out the gilt-lettered in those days the fame of American gunners 
hatbands of the bluejackets and the brass orna- was as wide as the seas, and so well did the 


ments on the shakos of the marines. 


** Boarders Up and Away! ”’ 


“7 ET ’em have it, men!’’ roared Captain 
|" Reid, and from the side of the privateer 
leaped a stream of flame, cannon and 
musketry crashing in chorus. 
‘‘Give way! Give way all!’’ shouted the 


caused by the American fire, the sailors bent 
grimly to their oars. 


the side of the privateer they swept. Six 
boats made fast to her quarter, and a like 
number to her bow. ‘‘ Boarders up and away !’’ 
bellowed the officers, hacking at the nettings 
with their swords and firing their pistols into 
the faces they saw above them. 

There has been no fiercer struggle in all the 
annals of the sea. The Yankee gunners, some 
of them gray-haired men who had seen service 
in the Bon Homme Richard with John Paul 
Jones, fired and loaded and fired again, the 
charges of grape causing fearful slaughter in 
the crowded boats. The darkness of the harbor 
was lighted up with flashes of flame from 
| muskets and cannon; the blood-curdling yell 





British coxswains, and despite the fearful havoc | and leave the ship. 


| crew of the Armstrong uphold their reputa- 
tion that the Carnation was compelled to beat 
a hasty retreat with her rigging cut away, her 
foremast about to fall, and with several gaping 
| holes between wind and water. 
By this time Reid, seeing that there was 
absolutely no chance of escape, and recognizing 
| that further resistance would be folly, ordered 
the crew to throw the nine-pounders overboard 
With his own hand train- 
ing the Long Tom down her hatchway and 
pulling the lanyard, he sent a charge of grape 


Through a perfect hail of lead, right up to | to tear a hole in her bottom, from which she 


|at once began to sink. Ten minutes later, 
| before a British crew could reach her side, the 
General Armstrong went to the bottom with 
| her flag still flying. 
Few battles have been fought in which the 
| odds were so unequal, and in few battles have 
| the relative losses been more astounding. The 
| three British war-ships carried two thousand 
men and one hundred and thirty guns, and 
of the four hundred men who composed the 
| attacking party, they lost, according to their 
| own accounts, nearly three hundred dead and 
| wounded. Of the American crew of ninety 
men, two were killed and seven wounded. 

No sooner had the Americans reached the 





of the privateersmen rose high above the deep- | shore than Captain Lloyd—who, by the way, 
mouthed hurrahs of the English sailors; the had been so severely wounded in the leg that 
air was filled with the shouts and oaths of the | amputation was necessary—sent a message to 
combatants, the heavy trampling on the decks, | the governor, demanding their surrender. But 
the groans of the wounded, the clash and clang | men who could not be captured at sea were not 
| of steel on steel and all the savage turmoil of | the men to be taken on land, and the Ameri- 





a struggle to the death. 

Urged on by their officers’ cries of ‘‘No 
quarter!’’ the British division which had 
attacked the bow hacked its way through the 
nettings and made its way to the deck; and 
all three of the American lieutenants were 
| killed or disabled in the terrific hand-to-hand 

struggle that ensued. 
| At this critical juncture, when the Americans 
on the forecastle, their officers fallen and their 
guns dismounted, were being pressed slowly 
back by sheer weight of numbers, Captain 
Reid, having repulsed the attack on the Arm- 
strong’s quarter, led the after division forward 
at a run, and the privateersmen, although out- 
numbered five to one, drove the English over- 
board with the wild fury of their attack. As 
the boats, laden with dead and dying, attempted 
to withdraw into safety, they were raked again 
and again with torrents of lead; two of them 
sunk, two of them were captured by the Ameri- 
cans. Finally, with nearly three hundred of 








| cans, retreating to the mountainous center of 
the island, took possession of a thick-walled 
convent, over which they hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes, and from which they defied British 
and Portuguese alike to come and take them. 
No one tried. 


The Crippled Fleet. 


LL the following day the British spent in 
A burying their hundred and twenty dead, 
—you can see the white gravestones to-day 
if you will climb the hill behind the town, —but 
it took them a week to repair the damage caused 
by the battle. And so deep was their chagrin 
and mortification that when two English ships 
put into Fayal a few days later, and were 
| ordered to take home the wounded, they were 
forbidden to carry any news of the battle back 
to England. 
To Captain Reid and his gallant band is 
| justly due the credit of saving New Orleans 
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from capture and Louisiana from- invasion. 
Lloyd’s squadron was a part of the expedition 
then gathering at Jamaica for the invasion of 
the South, but it was so badly crippled by its 
attack on the privateer that it did not reach 
Jamaica until ten days later than the expedi- 
tion had planned to sail. This had waited for 
Lloyd and his reénforeements, and when it 
finally approached New Orleans, Jackson and 
his frontiersmen were ready to receive them. 
Had the expedition arrived ten days earlier, 
New Orleans would have fallen. 

Captain Reid and his men, landing on their 





native soil at Savannah, found their journey 
northward turned into a triumphal progress. 
There was not a town or village on the way 
but did them honor. Richmond gave Captain 
Reid a great banquet, and the State of New 
York presented him with a sword of honor. 
But of all the tributes to the prowess of the 
little band of heroes, none had the flavor of the 
concluding line of a letter written by one of 
the British officers engaged in the action to a 
relative in England. ‘‘If this is the way the 
Americans fight,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we may well 
say, ‘God deliver us from our enemies.’ ’’ 


i CAPTAIN PROTHEROES i 


Se 3 FORTUNE Say 


By Os wald K endall 


ARLY one bitterly cold morning there rose 
E from several throats the cry of ‘‘Sail-o!’’ 

and every eye turned with sudden interest 
to the northern horizon. 

‘* *Merican ship! I know her by her white 
canvas !’’ cried a voice. 

‘‘There’s another,’’? called a man in the 
bows, ‘‘and another—two—three—four—fi’— 
six! A whole fleet !’’ 

Wilfred stuck his head out of the galley 
and gazed long and carefully. ‘‘Never 
seen them kind of ships afore?’’ he asked. 
‘*They ain’t no ’Merican ships, nor yet 
British, they ain’t.’’ 

Mr. Hawks was below, and it was my 
watch on deck. I moved about, stiff with 
clothes. ‘Young Green, muffled up like a 
mummy, at the wheel, was softly marking 
time upon the grating to keep his feet warm. 
The schooner’s sails, dark and glistening, 
half-frozen and hard, were drawing stead- 
ily. The water that had collected in the 
lee scuppers was solid ice. The sea, almost 
black-blue, was dotted here and there with 
patches of foam; the sky, a salmon-pink 
and clear of clouds, threw into high relief 
those white specks upon the horizon. The 
watch turned to me to see why I did not 
call Mr. Hawks, and Wilfred’s voice con- 
tinued. 

‘*Them ships, ’’ said the little Londoner, 
‘tare the kind wot ’as no owner. You 
will see more of ’em yet—ye may see a 
bloomin’ sight more of ’em than wot you 
cares for, you may! Them ships is ice!’’ 

By noon the sea was dotted with bergs 
in all sorts of beautiful shapes, shining red, 
blue, green, and twinkling in the sun, 
scored by many waterfalls splashing into 
the sea. Toward evening, much to our 
relief, the ice was left astern. 

I have made little mention of Peter Scott, 
the second mate, for about him there is little 
to say. He was an Englishman from Ludlow, 
who had run away to sea when a boy. He 
was a capable, silent man, a thorough sailor, 
but wholly without the art of speech. I never 
knew so silent a man, or one who smiled more 
dismally. -He answered yes or no, he gave 
his orders without verbal embroidery, and his 
one passion in life was signet-rings, of which 
he had a valuable collection. 

Mr. Hawks, who liked all silent, capable 
men, would now and again endeavor to engage 
Scott in conversation, but the second mate 
would answer no more than common politeness 
and respect to his commander demanded. He 
was one of the best men in a fight, for he said 
nothing and stuck to the business in hand, and 
as you shall presently hear, he proved himself 
a thorough commander. For, in charge of the 
Effie Dean, he sailed the schooner with a cut- 
throat crew several thousand miles, and that, 
I would point out, takes a man to perform. 
But he was as companionable as a stone wall, 
and less responsive than a tree. We three men, 
isolated by discipline, lived together for nearly 
six weeks before Peter Scott mentioned casually 
that he had a wife and family, and both Mr. 
Hawks and I exchanged quick glances of won- 
derment, for Peter, as a happy father and 
husband, was beyond our widest range of 
imagination. 

Our all-nation crew was by now more or less 
in shape, although the farmer and ‘‘San Luis 
Obispo’’ Jones still did a good deal of grum- 
bling at what they chose to consider their hard 
lot. And I should like to point out here what 
an easy time of it they had, compared to most 
crews. They had food that was better than 
that they would have received aboard an At- 
lantic liner, and provided they did their work, 
they received no abusive language; in fact, a 
whaling crew or the crew of a Cape Horner 
would have thought themselves in clover, and 
everything would have been done with a 
**Cheerily-o, boys, cheer !”’ 

But it was seldom we heard a chanty. The 
negro was always willing, at first, but the 
farmer and Jones were the predominating influ- 
ence in the forecastle, and because they had 
lived slack and lazy lives, and now found work 
irksome, they persuaded every one else how 
unfortunate they all were. 

About this time we sailed into cloudy weather, 
and for days and days saw no sight of the sun, 
and the leaden arch of the sky remained 








unchanged. The days ran into weeks, and 
Mr. Hawks’s temper was not of the best. 

‘*T wish to goodness that I could get a sight 
of the sun, Grummet!’’ said he, one morning. 





‘*Dead reckoning is all right for a few days, 


or maybe a week or so, but we haven’t seen | 


powdering gale that had been blowing for 
nearly a week, we raised the jagged peak of 
the island, and the sun, now that we did not 
need it, burst through a rip in the clouds 
and shone red upon the snow-capped mountain 
ahead. 

**Well done, sir !’’ I shouted, enthusiastically, 
and Mr. Hawks laughed gaily in response. 

Then a squall of sleet and snow and hail 
descended, and with it a cold, black, impene- 
trable night. We hove to, and anxiously 
watched the schooner, only making sail in a 
bleak dawn with every rope frozen and the 
decks slippery with ice. For once the negro 
raised a chanty, and the crew tailed off to 

“Masthead that yard, it ain’t too hard 
To run the capstan round, boys! 
Haul in the slack, an’ don’t-a hang back, 
Or the mate’ll comb your hair, boys!” 

With all sail set, we bore down upon the 
island, that appeared but a snow-capped rock 
sticking several thousand feet up out of the 
sea. A most desolate and forbidding spot it 
looked. But it was the first land we had seen 
for many a long day, and every man was on 
deck, staring with interest. You may be sure 
that Mr. Hawks, Peter Scott and I were all 
three examining the island through our glasses, 
to catch the first glimpse of the wreck we had 


the sun for—I forget how long, and we may come so far to find. Cert’nly Wilfred was as 


be—I don’t know where. 
days ago; since then, nothing. 


I got a lunar ten | anxious as any one. 
The sailing | 


He stood upon the roof 
of the galley, with a magnificent pair of binoc- 


directions are a farce, pure but not simple. | ulars which had been presented to him by the 
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“*GRUMMET, . 


They speak of a nor’-wes’-’nd-b’-west drift. 
Well, I guess that may or may not be working 
at this time of year. Idon’tknow. Anyway, 
I have allowed for it, so I hope the pesky 
thing’s in working order. ’’ 

He stumped up and down a minute or so, 
looking as black as the sky overhead. 

‘*First thing we know,’’ said he, savagely, 
‘*is that we’ll be punching a hole into Asia!’’ 

‘*Have we made all that westing, sir?’’ ‘I 
asked, astonished. 

‘*Perhaps not yet, but I’ll tell you straight, 
Grummet, that I don’t know within fifty miles 
of where I am.’’ 

‘*You’re probably not half so far out as you 
imagine, sir,’’ said I, soothingly. 

‘*Grummet, you are like too many sailors, 
inclined to trust overmuch to dead-reckoning. 
You have been at sea, I know, for thirty years, 





and could smell your way round the world, and 
ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred hit the ship on the 
chart with your eyes shut ; but 
the one hundredth time you 
don’t; you hit a rock instead. 
Dead-reckoning’s all right in 
some places, but this isn’t one 
of ’em, no, not by a thousand 
miles or so. I will guarantee 
to take a ship across the 
Atlantic, from New York to 
London, without a sight of 
the sun, moon or stars from 
the time we leave the Hook 
till I tie up under the Tower 
Bridge. But here it’s different. 
Why, there is no certainty in 
the variation of compass !’’ 





SHE IS AS EMPTY AS A DRUMI” 


United States government for saving life at 
sea, and which contrasted oddly with his ragged 
garments, now flapping about in the wind as 
he stood swaying about to the roll of the ship. 
Now and again his observations were inter- 
rupted by a fit of coughing. 

**T believe she has crumpled up and gone to 
pieces !’’? said Mr. Hawks, in a savage under- 
tone. 

‘*She may be on the other side of the island, 
sir,’’ said I. 

‘*Last night’s gale must ’ave shook her, 
sir,’’ said Scott, gloomily, for he was ever one 
to look upon the dark side first. 

I expected some violent reply from Mr. 
Hawks, but he was too intent upon staring 
through his binoculars. It was an exciting 
moment when we rounded a rocky headland 
and eagerly scanned the coast revealed. And 
it was bitterly disappointing to behold only 
black, towering cliffs, run- 
ning on far to the north, like 
the joints of a telescope. 

We kept the ship well away 
from the shore, for the sea 
was heavy and the charts 
none too accurate. Toward 
the middle of the island there 
rose a great peak, crowned 
with everlasting snow, al- 
though here and there the 
rocky sides were either too 
steep, or the perpetual winds 
too strong to allow the snow 
to lie. Round about the base 
of the cliffs were echoing ice 
cornices, hollowed round by 
the action of the waves, but 


This uncertainty of the ship’s position kept | beach of any sort we could not see. And 


Mr. Hawks in a raging bad temper, and when 
not bellowing orders in a voice that carried a 
good mile, he maintained a gloomy silence. In 
this way days would pass with never an un- 
necessary word spoken aboard the schooner, 
except, of course, by ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred, who 
was unquellable either by Mr. Hawks or by 
any one else. 

But I had great faith in Mr. Hawks. He 
was a magnificent navigator, and his observa- 
tions and corrections were well known at 
Lloyd’s. 





there was no verdure, just black rock and 
snow, and multitudes of sea-birds circling high 
in the air. It looked a dreadful place, so 
lonely, so deserted, so unvisited by man, so 
forgotten, bleak and terrible. 

I almost shivered when I looked at it and 
thought of what a winter would be like spent 
upon its shores, and I do not think there was 
a man aboard who did not imagine our future, 


| Should Mr. Hawks make a mistake and wreck 
| the schooner upon the many outlying rocks. 
After going carefully over his caleu- | 


But as we approached nearer, some signs of 


lations, at his request, I was in no way put vegetation were visible—scrubby bushes, hardly 


about for the safety of the ship. 
And I was right. 


| a foot high, growing in scattered patches. 
In the midst of a | 


Again we rounded a jutting headland, and 








a hyena-like yell, that ended in a burst of 
coughing, from Wilfred, and the closing snap 
of Mr. Hawks’s binoculars heralded the dis- 
covery of the wreck. High and dry she was, 
heeled over heavily to port upon a long rocky 
promontory some five miles up the coast! 

We shortened sail and closed in with the 
land. As we approached the wreck we opened 
out a landlocked harbor, which the Twin 
Brothers had evidently been trying to make 
when she was wrecked. 

In half an hour Mr. Hawks was out in a 
boat, taking soundings, while I took over com- 
mand of the ship; and in an hour he returned, 
the crew of the boat looking drenched, cold 
and miserable. He had found a deep channel 
running right into the harbor, and none too 
soon, for a southwesterly gale was steadily 
blowing up. 

While he had been away I had taken in all 
sail, and was standing off and on under the 
engine. Wecrept warily in, and dropped anchor 
in sixteen fathoms, the noise of our cable echo- 
ing among the cliffs. These came down on al] 
sides to a narrow ribbon of beach littered with 
blocks of ice. 

But before we anchored, the wind outside 
had increased to a full gale, and then it was 
that we noticed a most startling and uncanny 
phenomenon. Now and again, owing to some 
twist or intricate passage between the high 
cliffs, which must have acted in some way like 
a whispering-gallery, the wind at first rumbled, 

as if in a Brobdingnagian chimney, then 
hissed like escaping steam, and _ finally 
ended in a long, unearthly wail. We were 
all of us startled; the old ‘‘salt,’’ the 
negro and the fireman were frightened and 
aghast; the farmer, ‘‘San Luis Obispo’’ 
Jones, and even stolid Peter Scott dismayed 
and unnerved by its unexpectedness; the 
two Germans calling upon their native 
land in their native tongue, and I will 
readily admit that both young Green and I 
were, for the moment, rooted to the spot. 
Even Mr. Hawks was startled, and looked 
about him quickly, as if expecting some 
attack. 

Only Cert’nly Wilfred remained un- 
moved, and I verily believe that undersized 
little man was afraid of nothing on earth. 
As that dismal wail died down to a gasp, 
and we were all of us struck in various 
attitudes of surprised alarm, the cockney 
came out of his galley, with a pan in one 
hand and the lid in the other, and gazed 
about him in an interested way, as he sang: 


“Oh, don’t you ’ear the whistle sy, 
‘Hit’s time to knock orf work’? 
And don’t you know the blackleg’s wy 
Of knowin’ ’ow to shirk? 
But the foreman wiv a spanner 
Will their silly ’eadpiece ’ammer, 
Hon the Hatchison, Topeka, Santa Fy!” 


Mr. Hawks wheeled round sharply and 
grinned at the little man. 

**Queer |’? said he to me. 

‘*Never heard anything like it before, sir,’’ 
said I, still a little startled. 

‘*Here it comes again!’’ cried young Green, 
in a now or never voice. And sure enough, 
it began rumbling, then hissed, as it had done 
before, completely drowning a terrified rush 
of Norwegian from the old salt. 

Before it had finished, Mr. Hawks bellowed 
a stentorian ‘‘ Let go, there!’? The men 
obeyed in a dazed fashion, and the anchor 
roared down into the deep water. As that 
unearthly wail died down, we could hear the 
little cook in his galley, singing at the top of 
his voice, and this, as much as Mr. Hawks’s 
rapidly given orders, restored the crew to a 
more reasonable state of nerves. But that 
wailing continued at intervals, and it was 
some timie before we could get used to it. 

Mr. Hawks was now all agog to get on 
board the wreck, but the gale outside made 
this impossible; for after one attempt, when 
the entire boat’s crew was nearly drowned, 
he returned to the ship in a very bad temper, 
and decided that there was nothing to be done 
until the weather moderated. 

To be so near to knowing whether the voyage 
was to be a success or a failure, and yet to be 
prevented, was difficult to stand. If the wreck 
were full of sealskins, and had been untouched, 
then indeed the profits of the cruise would be 
stupendous. If, by any unseen chance, the 
wreck was empty, then his loss would be crip- 
pling, for he had taken—I thought—a mad risk 
when he paid good money for her. Yet there 
was nothing to be done until the sea and wind 
went down, for when it ran so high it raced 
across a portion of the promontory, and cut 
off the wreck by a broad gap of foaming surf. 

Being anxious to stretch my legs on dry land, 
and as there was little to be done, I was readily 
granted shore leave, and Wilfred, the ever- 
active, accompanied me. We rowed across the 
harbor and landed upon a strip of beach that 
lay before a cleft in the towering cliffs; and 
we stepped upon the slippery stones with some 
enjoyment after being cooped up so many weeks 
in the narrow limits of the schooner. 

When I returned to civilization, nearly a year 
later, I chanced upon a book in which the 
island was mentioned. The account was given 
by a scientific expedition, and was as dry as 
such accounts usually are, except to the en- 
lightened few. The flora of the island, I was 

















amazed to read, consisted of about ninety-three 
species of phenogamous—whatever that may 
mean—plants, which grow in patches with 
stretches of bare gravel between. 

They were quite right about the bare gravel ; 
we saw lots of it. As for the ninety-three 
species, the Ranunculus glacialis, the Ceras- 
tium alpinum, the Arenariar biflora and the 
Erigeron uniflorus, and so forth, I do not 
wish to think those learned gentlemen wrong, 
so I suppose the plants were so small that we 
did not see them. If I had only known it at 
the time, I would certainly have told Wilfred 
that there were ninety-three species of phenoga- 
mous plants, just to see in what particular way 
he would have told me that I was a liar. 

We slipped and slid over the stones toward 
the break in the cliffs, and discovered a steep, 
narrow cleft that led upward. Through this 
we climbed, and arrived breathless at the top. 
Here we sat down and contemplated a fine 
view of empty sea and sky, and the schooner, 
looking like a toy ship at anchor. 

‘‘No,’’? said Wilfred, after deliberation, sha- 
king his head, ‘‘no, this ’ere place as a sea- 
side resort ’ud never pay, it wouldn’t. Though 
it might do as an ‘ome for the indignant blind. 
Blimmy! Think of this ’ere island in winter, 
eh? Wot precisely is the latitude, Mr. Myte?’’ 

*‘Only seventy and a bittock,”’ said I, ‘*but 
there is no Gulf Stream coming through Bering 
Strait, as you may have noticed. ’’ 

‘*Wot it is to be a bold navigator and to know 
all the currents in the sea! But seein’ as ’ow 
the steam ’eat, in the shape of the Gulf Stream, 
’as been an’ turned orf at the myne, wot, I 
arsk, can you hexpect? Did you think it 
would be ’ot? Anywy, heverythink ’as got 
its bright side. I contend that these ’ere hice- 
bergs looks very pretty, stuck about like, 
and doubtless ’ave their uses in keepin’ cool 
and temperate an otherwise tropical climate. ’’ 

‘‘If Hawks can’t get aboard and find if his 
sealskins are there or not —’’ said I. 

‘+ *E’ll get into one of ’is rare little tantrums, 
’e will; and it will be a case of stand from 
hunder, all ’ands. ’’ 

‘*Now that I have seen the place,’’ said I, 


‘and realize how hard it is to get at, I think 
there is a very good chance of the skins 
remaining untouched. ’’ 

‘*So don’t I,’’ answered the little man, the 
meaning of which was rather obscure. 

‘* But I expect trouble any moment from the 
crew. ‘They have been overfed, and are fair 
ramping. ’’ 

‘*Yes, a rare old rackety go, like a mix-up 
at Wonderland, somethink real and spicy!’’ he 
said, with relish. 

Our descent was difficult, owing to the loose 
rocks that a touch would send thundering down 
to the beach, so we climbed down together, 
keeping as level as we could; and Wilfred, de- 
spite my warnings, wasted much energy in 
rolling downward every loose stone he could 
find, and crowing and dancing with delight at 
the imminent risk of his neck. 

On the following day we got the hatches off, 
and many tons of Californian gravel were 
dumped into the harbor. Mr. Hawks, in a 
boat manned by young Green and the negro, 
hovered about the harbor mouth, waiting for 
the sea to go down. But he was forced to 
return to the schooner, and he was in a temper 
that made it a risk to speak to him, even upon 
the business of the ship. 

The day remained fine, except for a flurry 
of snow that came about noon and plastered 
everything upon its eastward side with a coat- 
ing of white. Then the sky cleared; but the 
surrounding cliffs were so high that the sun 
only glanced into the harbor before it set, and 
it froze hard all day. The cold, clean air gave 
every one a stupendous appetite, and brought 
even a tinge of color to Cert’nly Wilfred’s 
pallid face. 

Then, in the long evening twilight of those 
high latitudes, Mr. Hawks again made an 
effort to get on board the wreck, and he was 
away about three hours. This time he had 
been successful, and when he returned he mo- 
tioned me to follow him below. 

‘*Grummet,’’ said he, *‘the Twin Brothers 
is a sloop-rigged steamer. She is in good con- 
dition, but—she is as empty as a drum!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE rearing of pure-blooded Ital- 

ian queens for sale is one of 

the most profitable branches of 
bee-culture, and one of the most intricate and 
difficult. It requires much skill to get the 
young queens hatched from the cell, and then 
the difficulty arises of securing a location 
several miles from other bees, to make sure 
that the queen may not mate with a drone of 
the common breed. 

Thus Joe Craig and his father, who ran a 
small queen-breeding apiary on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, considered themselves fortunate 
in securing an island for their operations. It 
was a couple of miles in diameter, and lay four 
miles out in the lake, too far for queens or 
drones to fly. 

Joe and his father spent a day or two in 
searching the island carefully for possible bee- 
trees, and finding none, they moved the queen- 
breeding outfit over to the island on a large 
scow. 

The outfit consisted of half a dozen strong 
Italian colonies of bees to start the necessary 
queen-cells and to furnish the drones, and about 
a hundred ‘‘baby nuclei.’’ 

These are miniature hives, less than a foot 
square, and each containing a few small combs 
and less than a pint of bees. The queens are 
hatched in these nuclei, and kept till mated 
and ready for sale. As each queen must have 
a hive to herself, a great deal of expense is 
saved by using these little boxes. 

Unfortunately a dearth of honey occurred, 
and the nuclei had to be fed. This duty gen- 
erally devolved upon Joe, who rowed over to 
the island every day or so with a milk-can full 
of sugar-sirup. 

For a week or two all went well. Then, on 
one of his feeding visits, Joe noticed that a 
nucleus showed no external sign of life. Open- 
ing the cover, he beheld a tragic sight. 

Every drop of honey or sirup was gone, and 
the unhatched queen was dead in her cell. A 
few bees lay dead at the bottom, but not a 
living bee was left, the remainder probably 
having joined the plunderers. 

The little hive had been robbed by other 
bees. Realizing this, Joe searched through 
the rest of the nuclei, and discovered two more 
that had been destroyed in the same fashion. 

When no honey is in the fields, it is not an 
uncommon thing for the bees of a strong colony 
to pounce upon a weaker one, especially if the 
weaker one be queenless, and sometimes, after 
a vicious combat, to carry away every drop of 
Sweet. 

Joe felt certain that one of their strong 
colonies was the robber, and he examined them 
carefully. But none seemed unduly excited, 
and none seemed to have taken in suspicious 
supplies of fresh honey. 

Joe made everything as safe as possible, 
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and left the island. He was uneasy, 
however, and returned with his 
father the nextday. This time they 
found that two more of the little hives had 
been robbed. 

When a colony of bees takes to robbing, it is 
hard to break it of the habit. To make sure 
of safety, therefore, they took away the strong 
colonies and replaced them with others from 
the home apiary. 

No further trouble was expected, but what 
was Joe’s surprise and disgust to find, three 
days later, that five more nuclei had been 
completely destroyed! Even some of the combs 
had been torn to pieces and gnawed into a sort 
of wax powder in the eagerness of the robbers 


breeding yard would soon be put out of busi- 
ness. Completely puzzled, Joe picked up a 
handful of the dead bees, and examined them 
closely. To his astonishment, he found among 
the dead bees one that had no yellow bands, but 
was black. This could not have come from 
any Craig colony. There must be a bee-tree 
on the island, after all. 

Joe spent most of that day in looking for it, 
but without success. Puzzled and discouraged, 
he gave it up at last, and then ne recollected 
that there was another island a mile or so 
farther to the west. 

This island was small, rocky, and a most 
improbable place to find wild bees, but he got 
into the boat and rowed over. Almost at once 
he sighted a black bee on a straggling patch 
of wild flowers. 

The little islet was not more than a couple 
of hundred yards long, so that their home could 
not be far away. The ground was rocky and 
uneven, covered with a dense jungle of wild 
raspberry. The trees were mostly small hem- 
locks, but the ground gradually rose, so that 
the island terminated in a sort of bluff. Larger 
trees grew on this higher ground, and Joe 
came to the very end of the land before he 
sighted what he was looking for. 

A tall basswood had partly fallen, lodging 
against a large maple that grew almost at the 
edge of the bluff. It was not very much out of 
the perpendicular still, and was partly 


it had fallen. 

At any rate, forty feet up, where the dry 
branches mingled with the green maple ones, 
Joe detected flying insects. By looking care- 
fully, he thought he made out their entrance 


the trunk. 
Joe watched them for some minutes. 
unquestionably the bee-tree, and it appeared 





| dearth, the little hives must have been a perfect 


to get at the sweet. At this rate, the queen- | 


rooted, 
but it was dead. Probably it was dead when | 


hole, a small aperture in a large limb, close to | his head, and attempted to slide down the tree 
It was | get his right foot free. 
to contain a strong colony, by the number of | he sawed, and the stockinged foot had slipped 


flying bees. These were almost certainly the | deeper and deeper into the cleft of the split 
robbers of the baby nuclei. In that time of | trank, till it was wedged so tightly that he 


windfall for the big colony, but their thieving 
had sealed their own fate. 

Joe studied the situation for some time, and 
perceived that it would be necessary to fell 
both trees to get the basswood down, and it 
would be impossible to keep them from falling 
over the ten-foot bluff into the lake. Besides, 
a bee-keeper hates to destroy bees, and Joe) 
determined to try to carry home the whole | 
colony. It could easily be Italianized, and | 
would then be worth five or six dollars. 

He went home, saying nothing to any one 
about his discovery. The next afternoon, how- 
ever, he returned to the island with a saw, a 
long rope and a sack. 

His plan was to climb the tree and saw off 
the large limb that held the colony, leaving 
it hanging at its former level by the rope. 
After sunset, when the bees would be all inside, | 
he would plug the hole, Jower it quietly and | 
carry it home, to be transferred to a suitable 
hive. 

It had turned chilly, with a slight drizzle, 
so that the bees would not be flying enough 
to be troublesome. 

Arriving at the tree, he took off his shoes, 
slung the saw over his shoulders by the rope, 
and prepared to climb the tree. 

There were no branches for the first twenty 











DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HE HAD SAWED INTO THE CAVITY 
BY THE BEES’ NEST. 


feet, and in spite of the slope of the trunk, it 
was a hard scramble. Once among the lower 
limbs, however, it was easy enough, and he 
clambered up to the height of the bees’ 
hole. 

The basswood forked into two equal divisions 
a few feet below this point, and the trunk had 
split downward from the fork, in a great cleft. 
Probably it had split when the tree fell, and 
some high gale would doubtless rend the whole 
trunk to the roots. 

The great fork was a convenient standing- 
place, and Joe examined the hole, which was 
a couple of inches in diameter. Not a bee 
was in sight, but he could hear the faint hum 
of the bees within, and he took the precaution 
to stuff his handkerchief into the aperture 
before he began to saw. He tied up the limb 
as well as possible to prevent it from falling 
when cut off, and attacked the wood with the 
saw. 

At the first stroke a roar arose within like 


speed. It was hard to cut through the thick 
limb, standing cramped in the split fork of the 
tree, and he had to stop to rest now and again. 
But the saw went through at last; the limb 
swung slightly aside on the rope, and before 
Joe could realize it, a living torrent of maddened 
bees poured out into his face. 

The cavity had run farther into the trunk 
than he had calculated, and he had sawed into 
| the cavity occupied by the bees’ nest. 

He had not put on a veil, expecting no 
| trouble, and in a second he was stung a dozen 
| times on the face and hands, and had a score 
| of furious bees burrowing in his hair. Taken 
| quite unawares by the attack, he almost let go 
|and fell. He ducked, brushing frantically at 





again, when he discovered that he could not 


He had rested all his weight on that leg as 





could not pull it out. He found that it pained 








| instep. 
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now with the pressure, and felt as if it were 
swelling, although he had not noticed it while 
he was at work. 

He twisted his ankle this way and that, and 
pulled till the tendons cracked. The bees 
roared in such clouds before his face that he 
could hardly see, and at every instant he 
jumped with the hot thrust of a fresh sting. 
As the bees grew wet with the drizzle, they 
settled on him in masses, savage as ever; and 
they crawled over him, between the buttons 
of his coat, down his neck, up his sleeves and 
his trouser legs, stinging whenever they scented 
flesh. 

Growing flurried and desperate, Joe wrenched 
frantically at his imprisoned foot. The sock 
ripped, and a sharp splinter tore into his 
He felt blood running over his toes, 
but he could not get loose, and he tried hard 
to collect his wits and think what was to be 
done. 

Joe was pretty well able to stand any ordi- 
nary amount of stinging, but the continued pain 
and the poison were beginning to turn him 
faint and sick. He was afraid of fainting 
and falling, to hang head downward. He 
was mortally afraid that his eyes would be 
closed, leaving him trapped and blinded. He 
felt the half-uprooted tree tremble with his 
struggles, and he would 
gladly have overset it if 
he had been able, and 
taken chances in its fall. 

Then, as he gazed 
helplessly about, he no- 
ticed that most of the 
weight of the basswood 
seemed to rest against 
a single large maple 
branch almost opposite 
him. 

If this branch were 
cut, the tree would cer- 
tainly go over, down 
into the lake, forty or 
fifty feet below. 

He peered down 
through the whirring 
cloud of bees. Was the 
water there deep or shal- 
low? It might mean 
life or death. 

Shallow or deep, this 
was the only way. In 
fact, he almost felt that 
he would rather die 
quickly than be slowly 
stung to death. No one 
had known that he was 
coming to the island, and 
it might be days before 
any one would think of 
looking for him there. 

The saw was. still 
slung from his shoulders, 
and he slashed desper- 
ately into the maple 
limb. It was eight or 
nine inches thick, but it 
had been bent over sey- 
eral feet by the weight 





OCCUPIED 
of the basswood. The 
tough, green wood was 
hard to saw, but he sawed on doggedly, 


blindly, seeming to make no progress. He was 
growing deadly sick and dizzy, and the branches 
and the leaves and the bees seemed at times to 
swirl round his head together in one giddy 
swarm. 

He was not half through the big maple branch 
when it suddenly cracked and broke. The 
basswood lurched forward, brushing slowly 
through the maple twigs. A rending of roots 
sounded from below. 

Then, all at once, as Joe clutched the 
branches, the tree split asunder, and the part 
he clung to went down, down, in a sickening 
sweep through the air, and crashed into the 
water of the lake. 

It was lucky that the branches broke Joe’s 
fall, for the water was not four feet deep. His 
breath was completely knocked out, however, 
and he came to himself, gasping and choking 
half-floating on the débris of dead limbs, and 
surrounded by hundreds of nearly drowned 


the sound of a distant flouring-mill at full | bees 


He crawled out of the wreck and struggled 
ashore. High in the air there was a cloud of 
bees still circling round the half of the bass- 
wood that remained standing. 

With much difficulty Joe managed to regain 
the boat and row home, where he spent most 
of the next twelve hours in treating his stings. 
His bee-keeper’s training showed, however, 
for next day the pain had pretty much disap- 
peared, and he was able to row back to the 
island. 

He found the branch that had contained the 
colony lying on the shore, a goodly force of 
bees uneasily crawling over it. With no little 
pains he secured these, together with what 
combs were worth while; in doing this he 
was fortunate enough to catch sight of the 
queen. 

He made no scruple to condemn her to instant 
death, and when the outfit was safely housed 
in a regulation hive at home, an Italian 
queen was inaugurated as her successor. A 
profitable colony of Italian bees resulted, and 
no more baby nuclei were robbed that summer. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


CLOSE relation between the fire - engine 

and the Fourth of July is so obvious that 
no explanation of the significance of the picture 
on the cover of The Companion this week is 
needed. a 

NE hundred old men, the survivors of the 

large body of students who left their class- 
rooms in the University of North Carolina fifty 
years ago to join the Confederate army, went 
back to the college this year and received their 
belated bachelor-of-arts degree. 


REAT times these for the ‘‘rule of reason. ’’ 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided against arbitrary speed limits for auto- 
mobiles, and holds that drivers are only bound 
to keep within ‘‘reasonable’’ rates of speed. 
What is reasonable in one part of a town or 
street is quite unreasonable in another. 
ORE than a century and a half ago Canada 
was wrested from France by England, but 
only the other day the residents of a village 
near Montreal objected vigorously to the placing 
of an English sign upon the post-office. They 
gathered in the village square, sang the patriotic 
songs of their fathers, and then placed a new 
sign upon the building, bearing the words 
‘*Bureau de Poste.’’ 
M )ST Americans will agree with President 
Taft that ‘‘it is hard to deal with patience 
and without condemnatory words that had 
better not be written’’ with an army officer 
who refused to admit a soldier to examination 
for promotion, on the ground that he was of 
Jewish parentage. Nothing is more abhorrent 
to the spirit of America than that particular 
kind of snobbishness. 


OLLS with a real facial expression are now 

promised by an American manufacturer, 
who wishes to profit by the popularity of the 
new ‘‘character dolls’’ imported from Germany. 
But it is doubtful if any dolls can be better 
loved or more faithfully cared for by the 
little mothers than the old-fashioned rag dolls 
of humble homes, whose features have been 
roughly sketched with pen and ink. 

HE State Department is not exhibiting the 

draft of the proposed arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain to every curious inquirer, 
but it has let it be known that any nation which 
wishes seriously to consider entering into an 
arbitration agreement with America may have 
a copy of it. France already has a copy. 
Germany has asked for one, and Japan has 
been hinting about its desire to see what it 
looks like. ae 

ENOR Francisco de la Barra, the provisional 

president of Mexico, is well known in 
America. He was ambassador in Washington 
until a few months ago, when he was summoned 
home to serve a3 minister of foreign affairs in 
the cabinet of President Diaz. When the 
retirement of Diaz became imperative, both 
the revolutionists and the Diaz leaders looked 
to him as the man who, by reason of his 
experience and his fair-mindedness, could be 
trusted to lead the nation in its present crisis. 
A president is to be elected in October next. 
Sefior de la Barra has announced that he is 
not to be a candidate, but persons in his posi- 
tion have been known to change their minds, 
and Mexico might do worse than take him. 

RITISH census announcements, as regards 

totals, naturally followed the enumeration 
more quickly than in this country. England 
and Wales now have over thirty-six million 
people, three and a half million more than ten 
years ago—a substantial gain, although the 
smallest rate of increase of any decade since 
the enumeration was first undertaken in 1801. 
The population of Ireland is about half the 
eight million and more which it boasted before 
the famine years of seventy years ago, but the 
loss for the past decade—seventy-six thousand 
—is far the smallest in that period. Industrial 
and political conditions in Ireland are undoubt- 
edly improving, so that emigration is decreas- 
ing, and the next census is likely to show a 
gainin population. In Scotland there has been 
an increase of about a quarter of a million, as 
compared with half a million in the previous 


| decade. Scotland has a few more people than 
Ireland, but is suffering from an increasing 
emigration, which is due in large part to the 
system of landownership. 
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TOO COSTLY. 
We can’t afford to play with fire, 


Or tempt a serpent’s bite. Selected. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


IRST among the increasing number of 
F American holidays and special anniver- 
saries must always be rated Independence 
day. As the birthday of our republic, and 
the anniversary of the day upon which the 
movement for popular liberty received a stim- 
| ulus which has mightily influenced all subse- 
| quent history, the Fourth of July is a day 
| consecrated to the idea of self-government. 
Methods of observance differ with succeeding 
generations. The present generation is wit- 
nessing a transition in this respect which is 
much to be desired. But the significance of 
Independence day remains unchanged through 
the changes of the hurrying years. Its lesson 
is always the same, and it sends the same 
inspiring message to the oppressed every where. 
Nor is the spirit of Americanism essentially 
changed, as some would have us believe, since 
that July day in 1776, when a little band of 
stout-hearted patriots, the worthy representa- 
tives of the thirteen colonies, met in Philadel- 
phia and signed the immortal document which 
became the corner-stone of the political system 
and the free institutions of the New World. 
That was less than a century and a half ago 
—a short time as the course of history runs. 
It was a longer period after the sacrifice on 
Calvary before Christianity was tolerated in 
the Roman Empire; a longer period after 
Luther’s defiance before Protestantism was 
firmly established, and almost as long a time 
after the voyages of Columbus before the 
pioneer settlers came from England. Such com- 
parisons make more impressive the marvelous 
growth and progress which our country has 
enjoyed, the stupendous strides of progress 
which it has made, and the proud place of power 
which it has won in the sisterhood of nations. 
On Independence day every American should 
consecrate himself anew to the ideals of good 
citizenship and to the spirit of patriotism which 
animated those who founded and those who 
saved our nation. 
* & 


THE TRUST DECISIONS. 

HAT is to happen after the enforce- 

ment of the Supreme Court decisions 

dissolving the Standard Oil and the 
American Tobacco companies ? 

The courts have not ordered the confiscation 
of the property of these large corporations. 
The men who owned it before the decisions 
still own it. But they must manage it and 
conduct their business in accordance with the 
decree of Congress that there shall be no undue 
restraint of trade, —as the Supreme Court inter- 
prets that decree,—and no monopoly or attempt 
at monopoly. 

The tobacco company must submit its plans 
of reorganization to the United States Circuit 
Court in New York, which will decide whether 
those plans are within the law. The company 
is a ‘holding corporation.’’ That is, it was 
organized to hold the shares of other compa- 
nies, and it does hold a controlling interest in 
the shares of sixty-five different corporations. 

The plan of reorganization and the judgment 
of the court upon it will probably determine 
the manner in which the great corporations, 
popularly known as trusts,—for there will still 
be great corporations,—may be operated until 
Congress sees fit to amend the present law. 

Whatever course is adopted, or whatever new 
law may be passed, public sentiment will not 
be satisfied unless all hurtful restraint of com- 
petition and every suspicion of monopoly is 
eliminated from the operation of the giant 
corporations. 

Coercion, compulsion, intimidation, ruinous 
price-cutting, merely for the purpose of destroy- 
ing a rival, are no longer to be tolerated, now 
that the court has spoken. Some way must be 
found to do business without violating the 
common rights of every man to put his skill 
and ability against those of another in a fair 
fight and an open field. 
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MAN AND HIS HATS. 


HE masculine half of creation loves to 

rail at the subservience of its womenfolk 

to the rules of fashion, but it risks a 
terrific breakage of its own window-glass every 
time it does so. As a matter of fact, men are 
particularly slow to adopt any novel and 
sensible style of dress. They follow with timid 
and pathetic docility the sartorial practises of 
their fellows. 

Women discovered the possibilities of the 
straw hat for beauty and comfort long before 
men could be induced to put their common 
sense at work and cease stewing their unhappy 
brains on hot summer days beneath stiff and 
clammy head-gear of felt and wool. 

And when this great triumph had been 








achieved mankind deliberately fettered itself 
by the most arbitrary and nonsensical conven- 
tions. If June 14th saw the mercury at ninety- 
eight degrees, and the 15th brought a touch of 
frost, nevertheless a straw hat might not be 
worn on the 14th, but was de rigueur on the 
15th. One wore his battered straw at his very 
real peril on September 16th. 


Here again women have led the way. A- 


woman thinks nothing of wearing a bonnet of 
straw in December if she considers it becoming 
or comfortable. Man will never win for him- 
self such liberty as that, although he has 
been known to wear out his last summer’s 
straw in sifting ashes and doing the fall clean- 
ing about the place, without losing the respect 
of his fellow men. 

But within his limitations he makes progress. 
Straw hats in May are no longer sneered at, if 
the weather happens to be suitable. One was 
even seen in Boston on last April 29th, and 
nobody looked at the wearer twice. A warm 
October day is certain to produce a late crop, 
short-lived, but flourishing while it lasts. If 
straw hats be the test, man is gradually becom- 
ing a reasoning being. 
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ALWAYS A SONG. 


There’s a song of the lark when the skies are clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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MODERN EFFICIENCY. 


“CNCIENTIFIC management’’ is fast becom- 
S ing an absolute fact and a fixed mercantile 
necessity. So controlling is it that we 
are told that the world, popularly speaking, 
will soon accept it as a new magic, a thing to 
be accomplished by a ‘‘Hey, presto! Change !’’ 
forgetting the labor, the hours of thought and 
planning and the gradual development that 
underlie the movement. 

Yet it has always existed, in small space and 
narrow opportunity, perhaps, but none the 
less absolute for the littleness of its beginnings. 
In bygone generations the motto of ‘‘scientific 
management’? was as it is now, “Let your 
head save your heels,’’ and it dominated every 
home where a careful housewife turned and 
twisted and eked out her capital of money and 
assistance to smoothiy running domestic per- 
fection. 

At all times discretion of management has 


been a fine art, although past generations have | 


been slow to recognize it as such. Ruskin, it 
is true, writing fifty years ago, said, ‘‘It 
means carefulness and inventiveness and will- 
ingness and readiness of application.’’ It is 
interesting to compare with this praise an 
extract from a recently written book, a pean 
of the ‘‘modern efficiency’? movement. ‘‘She 
used her head even in little things. When she 
was cooking breakfast and had a good fire she’d 
have half her dinner on at the same time. 
When she was busy she was the busiest woman 
you ever saw. She worked with her head, 
both hands and her feet.’’ Both statements 
are merely an amplification of the rule by 
which your head saves your heels, an axiom 
used even in leisurely Greece, where it runs, 
‘*Aimless the mind, double the trouble. ’’ 

Undoubtedly ‘‘scientific management’’ has 
come to stay. Then why not swing into step 
with the movement at home? Happy indeed 
are the households where the children have 
been bred in system and order, the bases of 
‘*modern efficiency’’ ; where shoe-strings, books, 
caps, coats do not have to be found when the 
last bell is ringing. But such cases are too 
uncommon. If the head only thought, say the 
night before, how few tired heels—particularly 
of the mothers—would be found next day! 
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THE OUTDOOR SEASON. 


T is interesting to note that the words used 
|‘ denote the outdoor part of our dwell- 

ings are all southern-born, and that they are 
not native, but naturalized citizens. 

‘**Piazza’’ is of Italian origin, ‘‘gallery’’ and 
‘‘porch’? are French, and when they are 
applied to the veranda,—which is an East 
Indian word,—they belong to the United 
States, and not to the English language. ‘‘Per- 
gola’’ also, denoting a structure not unknown 
in a crude form before that name was given 
to it, comes to us from Italy, and is most 
welcome to our dictionaries and gardens. 

The fact of the matter is that until recently 
we Americans have not been an outdoor 
people. We have worked and played in the 
open, and there have always been many who 
have loved camping; but we have preferred to 
eat and sleep indoors. 

Recent years have witnessed a great change, 
to which many things have contributed. For- 
eign travel has perhaps had the greatest influ- 
ence. Americans having once tasted the charm 
of a dinner outdoors in France or Italy, have 
brought the memory home with them, have 
introduced the custom, and are imitated by 
their neighbors. Constant urging by the med- 
ical profession has had its effect, especially 
the successful treatment of consumptives; and 
so we have come to spend more and more of 
our time during the hot months in the open 
air, and to learn that the al fresco dining-room 





can be as well enjoyed at home as at a res- 
taurant. 

The change not only is pleasing, but will 
eventually contribute greatly to the national 
health and stamina; and as the book agents 
say, ‘‘It is within the reach of all.’’- A little 
rustic summer-house, which the head of the 
family can build with his own hands, a tent 
for the children, or an awning stretched beneath 
a shady tree in the back yard, will serve the 
purpose as well as an Italian ‘‘pergola.’’ The 
purpose is to get outdoors. " 
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SLANDEROUS AUNT MARTHA. 


RS. Tyson looked up as her youngest daughter 
reéntered the room after answering the bell. 

“You were going to tell us, Dot, what Aunt 
Martha said.” 

“Yes, [know. Well —”’ 

“But first, who was at the door, Dotsy?” said 
Mildred from the couch, where she was nursing a 
headache. 

“Just a foreign-looking fellow with a suit case 
full of drawn-work to sell. I don’t suppose Aunt 
Martha realized how ungrateful it sounded, but —” 

“There comes that plumber!” This from Jane, 
who had stationed herself by the window to watch 
for him, and she put down her sewing as she spoke. 
“T’ll have to go and show him about the faucet, 
but Ill be back in two minutes, Dot.” 

“Your Aunt Martha was always plain-spoken,”’ 
Mrs. Tyson apologized, while they waited for Jane. 
When she returned Dot greeted her with, “Well, 
Janey, good girl! You made short work of that 
plumber.” . 

“Because I was dying to know what dreadful 
thing Aunt Martha said.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t sodreadful, but — The telephone! 
Sit still, Jane. I might as well go.” 

A minute later she came back. “Wrong number 
again! That’s the third time this morning. I 
gave the operator a piece of my mind. Well, it 
was just before Aunt Martha left, after being en- 
tertained here for a whole week, too, and what 
should she do but volunteer the statement —” 

“Here comes a special messenger up the steps,” 
announced Jane. 

Dot whirled about in the doorway and disap- 
peared. “A note from daddy,” she reported, and 
Mrs. Tyson read aloud, “ ‘Have to go to Hinsdale 
on the one-thirty train and be gone all night. 
Please toss the things I’ll need into my bag and 
send it back double-quick by the boy.’ ”’ 

In a surprisingly short time the messenger had 
been despatched, and the members of the little 
group faced each other once more. 

“TI believe, Dot,” Jane suggested, with exagger- 
ated politeness, “that you were about to tell us 
something.” 

“Oh, was 1?” Dot treated herself to a grimace. 
‘Well, she said she’d had a good time, but she 
was mighty glad to go back to the country, because 
we lived in such a rush here that you actually 
couldn’t — That’s the back door-bell, as I’m alive! 
I suppose it’s the butterman, mother. Is his 
money down-stairs ?” 

“Now!” Dot resumed breathlessly, dashing 
back into the circle five minutes later. ‘Before 
anything else happens! She said you actually 
couldn’t get a chance in this house to finish a sen- 
tence, and horrid as I thought it was at the time, 
I declare, I’ve made up my mind in the last half- 
hour that she had it exactly — Hear that, will 
you? Ruthie’s ring! She’s home from school, 
and lunch isn’t even started.” 
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AT THE WINDOW. 


st? SORT of feel as if somebody might come in 
to-day, Nettie.” 

Her daughter-in-law frowned. “Now don’t set 
your heart on it, mother!” she begged. “People 
don’t call on each other in apartments as they do 
in places like Kensington. People don’t like it.” 

She crowded back, ashamed, the thought in her 
heart—that she was glad mother could not get 
round this winter, else there was no knowing 
what acquaintances she might make. 

“It is hard for mother, of course,” she confided 
to her husband that night, “the coming to a strange 
place and having the trouble with her hip all at 
onee, But I’m sure I do all I can. I can’t go 
making promiscuous calls for her!” 

“I thought mother seemed unusually bright 
to-night,” Philip answered. 

“That’s because she got to the window again. 
She amused herself all day watching people. 
Mother is easily interested, I’ll say that for her. I 
believe she knows by sight everybody who passes, 
and has made up love-affairs or families for all of 
them.” 

Then came a week when mother caught cold, 
and had to go back to bed. The third day there 
was a ring at the bell, and Nettie, answering it, 
found a young girl in black holding a couple of 
daffodils. 

“T hope I’m not intrusive,” she stammered, “but 
I wanted to ask about the old lady at the window. 
I’ve missed her so. She always waved good 
morning to me, and now that I am—alone—it grew 
to mean so much. I do hope she isn’t sick.” 

“She has a cold—it isn’t serious,” Nettie an- 
swered. 

The girl’s face brightened, and she put the 
daffodils into Nettie’s hand. 

‘Will you give them to her with my love? Tell 
her the girl with the music-roll. I’m sure she’ll 
know.” 

Nettie delivered the daffodils and the message. 
An hour later the bell rang again; this time it 
was a little lady with something in a saucer. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “but I have 
missed the old lady atthe window. We live across 
the street, and my little girl has struck up a friend- 
ship with her. It’s absurd, of course, but she 
insisted upon my bringing over a cake of maple- 
sugar—her panacea for all woes.” 

Nettie carried in the maple-sugar and put it 
beside the daffodils. Mother’s sweet old face 
was like a happy child’s. Had she not known 
how dear and friendly the world was? 





























pular Elections of Senators.—The 
Senate, June 12th, by a vote of 64 to 24,— 
more than the required two-thirds, —adopted 
the resolution to amend the Constitution to 
provide for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people, instead of by 


the legislatures, as at present. 
already adopted the resolution, but with a pro- 
vision transferring the supervision of Senatorial 
elections from Congress to the state legislatures. 


This provision the Senate, by a vote of 44 to) 
44, the Vice-President casting the deciding 


vote, struck out, and the resolution will now 
go into conference between the two bodies. 


= 


C= Reciprocity.—The Senate com- 
mittee on finance, June 8th, by a vote of 10 
to four, agreed to report the Canadian reciproc- 
ity bill without recommendation. By a vote of 
eight to six, the committee incorporated in the 
bill an amendment offered by Senator Root, 
which provides that the paper and wood-pulp 
section of the agreement shall not be in foree 
until the President ‘‘shall have satisfactory 
evidence and shall make proclamation that 
such wood-pulp, paper and board, being the 
products of the United States, are admitted 
into all of the provinces of Canada free of 
duty.’’ The bill was reported June 13th. 
& 


Ac Wheat -Crop.—The June crop 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that this year’s wheat-crop will be 
the greatest ever recorded. The acreage of 
spring wheat is larger than ever before, and 
the condition June ist was above the average 
in promise. The acreage and condition together 
point to a yield nearly 23 per cent. larger than 
last year. The department experts estimate 
the combined yield of winter and spring wheat 
at 764,291,857 bushels, an increase of nearly 
69,000,000 bushels over last year’s crop. 
& 


| Oe sewers Treaties with Nicaragua and 
Honduras await ratification by the Senate. 
Both treaties contemplate the adjustment of 
claims, the placing of loans through American 
bankers to provide money for the settlement of 
the claims, railroad extensions, and so forth, 
the pledging of a certain part of the customs 
revenues to secure payment of the loans, and 
an agreement that tariff changes shall not be 
made in either republic except after consulta- 
tion with the United States. 
& 

hinese Claim of Indemnity. — The 

Chinese government has demanded of 
Mexico an indemnity of $6,000,000 for the 
massacre of 303 Chinese subjects and the de- 
struction of Chinese property at Torreon, when 
that city was evacuated by the federal troops. 
Official investigations show that fearful atroc- 
ities were committed. The Chinese govern- 
ment has sent a cruiser to Mexican ports, 
carrying persons who will continue the investi- 
gation of the treatment of Chinese throughout 


the republic. e 





The House had | 





Ga Activity in Morocco continues 
to rouse unfavorable criticism in France, | 
and has occasioned vigorous representations on | 
the part of the French government. On the | 
ground that Spanish subjects have been killed | 
or maltreated by rebellious tribesmen, Spain | 
has considerably extended its zone in Morocco, 
and has occupied El-Araish, Alcazar and | 
Tetuan. The Spanish government insists that | 
these operations, which France questions, are | 
not inconsistent with the Algeciras agreement. | 
& 

onument to Victor Emmanuel.—The 

crowning event of the celebration of the 
jubilee of United Italy was the dedication at 
Rome, June 4th, of a magnificent monument | 
to King Victor Emmanuel II. The monument 
is in the form of a great portico of white | 
marble; and in front of the colonnade stands 
an equestrian statue of bronze, 40 feet high. | 
The monument was begun 27 years ago, and 
will cost, when completed, about $20,000,000. | 
The dedication was witnessed by nearly 1,000, - 
000 people, among them 8,000 mayors of cities 
and towns throughout the kingdom. | 


& 


ecent Deaths.—Senator Maurice Rouvier, 

for 40 years active in public affairs in | 
France, formerly secretary of foreign affairs, | 
minister of finance in four cabinets, and twice 
premier, died suddenly June 7th, aged 69! 
years. ——Mrs. Carrie Nation, the temperance 
reformer, whose zeal in that cause led her, 
about 10 years ago, to start a campaign of 
saloon-smashing in Kansas and elsewhere, 
died June 9th, aged 65 years. —David Frank | 
Lloyd, assistant attorney-general of the United 
States since 1909, died June 6th, aged 48 years. | 
—Roeliff Brinkerhoff, brigadier-general by | 
brevet in the Civil War, for many years vice- | 
president or president of the American National 
Prison Congress, and widely known as a prison 
reformer, died June 4th, aged nearly 83 years. 


|the chamois. There were also certain birds 


| duction of mutations of form and color by 


| fly which had ‘‘beade 


| stock has been developed that frequently gives, 


|down from generation to generation, include 
| the shortening of the normally long wings of 











ae Pumping.— At the West Side 
Pumping-Station in Chicago electric energy | 
obtained from the Chicago Drainage Canal is 
to be applied to operate two centrifugal pumps, 
each capable of delivering into the city mains 
25,000,000 gallons daily, under a total head of 
115 feet. The pumps will be driven by syn- 
chronous motors. One of the interesting ques- 
tions which this experiment is expected to 
solve is that of the comparative cost of steam 
and electric motors in driving water-works 
station pumps. ps 
N° Linguistic Stock.— Prof. A. F. 
Chamberlain believes that he has demon- 
strated that the language of the Urus, or Pu- 
quinas, dwelling in the region of Lake Titicaca, 
on the borders of Peru and Bolivia, constitutes 
an independent family of speech. A vocabu- 
lary of some hundreds of words and many 
phrases and sentences of this curious language 
have been collected. A few descendants of the 
ancient Urus, some of whom still retain their 
mother tongue, are found scattered along the 
Rio Desaguadero, between Lake Titicaca and 
Lake Aullagas, or Poopo, and it is evident 
that in the past they occupied a much wider 
territory between these lakes. 


& 


he Yellowstone Wonders.—Dr. Ar- 

nold Hague shows that there is a strong 
contrast between the geological conditions con- 
nected with the geysers of Iceland and those 
of the Yellowstone Park. Volcanic eruptions 
may be said, geologically, to be still going on 
in Iceland, while in the Yellowstone such 
action ceased many thousands of years ago. 
The Yellowstone phenomena as seen to-day 
represent a phase in the evolution of thermal 
springs. The tendency of a geyser is to develop 
a hot surface pool, after which explosive action 
may cease, and the geyser, as such, become 
extinct. But this is a very slow process. 
Doctor Hague rejects the idea that the cessa- 
tion of activity in a geyser indicates the 
dissipation of the original source of heat, and 
ascribes it simply to a shifting of the channel 
of the ascending waters. 


& 


Tee in the United States.—The 
latest report on mineral resources made 
by the Geological Survey shows a great increase 
of the production of tungsten during the year 
1909. The total amounted to 1,619 tons, valued 
at $614,370. This is said to be the largest 
quantity of tungsten ever produced by any 
country in one year. It is nearly one-third of 
the entire production of the world. The State 
of Colorado was the largest producer. The 
total value of the mineral products of the 
United States in 1909 was $1,885,925,187, 
which is $185,682,777 less than in 1907, the 
banner year. i 


ibraltar’s Ancient Inhabitants.—As 

long ago as 1848 a human skull, belonging 
to a very antique type, was found in a cave 
in the Rock of Gibraltar. Recent explora- 
tions by Doctor Duckworth have added 
materially to our knowledge of the ancient 
occupation of the famous rock by human beings 
and yarious animals. Two caves have been 
explored, one of which is situated 800 feet 
| above sea-level. Here Doctor Duckworth found 
| abundant evidence of prehistoric occupation 
| by men belonging to the Neolithic stage of 
culture. The larger part of a human skeleton | 
| of the Cro. Magnon type was discovered, to- | 
| gether with many stone implements, sherds | 
}and shell ornaments. Among the animals | 





|now shown to have inhabited the rock, in | 


addition to those previously known, are the | 
wolf, the Monachus seal, and almost certainly 


and reptiles. Ps 
gener cmon with FPlies.—Some curious 

results have been obtained by Prof. T. H. 
Morgan of Columbia University in the pro- 


culture and breeding of the ‘‘fruit-fly,’’ Dro- 
sophila ampelophila. By subjecting flies, 
pupe, larve and eggs to the influence of 
radium rays, Professor Morgan produced one 
”? wings. By subse- 
quent breeding, other flies with similar wings 
were produced, and after many generations a 


in reproduction, a hundred per cent. of beaded 
wings. Other changes produced, and handed 


these flies, until in some cases they have be- 
come relatively very short and truncated. 
From some of the truncated-wing stock flies 
have been developed which have only tiny 
| seales instead of wings. Changes have also 
been developed in the color and marking of 
the wings and the color of the eyes. Many 
may wonder whether it would be possible to 
experiment with the house-fly, and breed both 
wings and legs out of existence. 





A Nerve Tonic. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


94653 June 29, 1911 #6383 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION &@63% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8G 335 8@G3% 


Recommended for relief of insomnia,impaired nerve | 


force and fatigue. Invigoratesthe entire system. [Adr. 
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you can put bull 

bp rod on 
your pencils with 
your knife or a pencil 
sharpener—if they are 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


The leads don’t break or 
act mean—and they write 
like wax. 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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A GOOD OIL CAN =~ 
filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 10c. This ‘Tot 


offer covers alimited num- 
ber of cans andis solely to A 
introduce 3-in-One to O 
people. The can eh | 


the oil alone is worth | and polishing 
10. If bay Oe furniture, 
never tried reventin 

3-in-One for | rust on any meta 
g.in-One for NID surface, do tt now. 
mechanism Wrap a dime ina 


piece of paper and mail 

to 3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 

42AI0 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Only one can to a person. 


Full of 3-in-One 








OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 

when purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 

‘The reason for this, is that they are made from 

a tropical gum and contain adso/utely no rub- 

ber. They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, 

are absolutely moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 
25c. Our “ Dress Shield Briefiet"’ sent free. 


The ap Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 














Boys—But That’s Good! 


You'll say so too, after you drink a 
glass of healthful Rootbeer that you 
can so easily make with 


Extract 





H { re Household 


Just think—five gallons from a 
25 cent package. And so good. 

The best temperance drink. 
Roots, herbs. flowers and ber- 
ries give that gratifying taste. 
Sold everywhere — or sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Brothers’ 
Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


The Manufacturer’ s 
Name on the ouzsside of 
the varnish can is your 
only way of telling 
what is zwside the can. 


That is why you need to know a 
name and label you can always trust 
—one in which you can place unlim- 
ited confidence. 

The Berry Brothers’ Label —a 
trademark of 53 years’ standing—is 
a sign of honesty inside the can and 
honest judgment in the purchaser. 

If you fully realized the satisfaction 
and economy that this label repre- 
sents you would always take a per- 
sonal and active interest in seeing it 
‘on the job,’’ whenever you are 
paying the varnish bills. 


Here are four varnishes that will 
supply all your needs for the finish- 
ing of homes and other buildings. 


Li TRADE ia 
MARK 
For finishing floors in the most 
durable manner possible. Its qual 
ity has made it the best known and 


most widely used of all varnishes 
There is no substitute. 


Li wooo Y] 
FINISn 
For the finest rubbed (dull) or 
polished finish on interior wood- 
work. It has for years been the 


standard to which all other varnish 
makers have worked. 


ELASTIE “TERIOR 


For interior woodwork exposed 
to severe wear and finished in full 
gloss, such as window sills and 
sash, bathroom and kitchen wood- 
work, and stands the action of soap 
and water to an unusual degree 


| FINISH IE 


For front doors and all other 
surfaces exposed to the weather 
Dries dust.free in a short time and 
possesses great durability under 


the most trying weatherconditions 





Start your active interest in var 
nish by sending today for a copy of 


Maker.’ 


Berry Brothers’ Architectural Var- 
nishes for painters, decorators, archi- 
tects, owners of homes and other 
buildings can be obtained from any 
painter or dealer. 


‘Choosing Your Varnish 


Boys and girls should ask their 
dealers how they can get the famous 
‘‘Berry Wagons.’’ 


Our representative will call on manu- 
facturers and other large ve arnish users 
who are interested in better finish- 
ing and reduction of finishing costs. 


Write us about your varnish problems. 





BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-Drying and Baking 
Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers, and Dryers 
Factories ; Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
Branches : New York, Boston, Phils idelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 

San Francisco 
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IRELESS youth, and joy that never fades— 
Can’t you spell it in the faces 

Of the little lads and maids 

Who run races 

Down to the roguish, rippling lake? 

There’s beauty in their plunge 

And grace and wonder; 

There’s glory in the effervescent green 

As they splash and send it bubbling up from 
under. 


And in the dip and fall, 

The surge and rise 

Even to the skies, 

Of swimming when the wind is strong, 

There is delight; and when the foaming 
squadrons, 

Regular and long, 

Charge landward and crash upon the shale, 

1 like to see their rage as they recoil, 

I like to see their indignation boil, 

As, all undaunted, undeterred, they charge 
again, and fail. 


One would hardly think that scarce a hundred 
years ago 

Indian lads would strip and dive 

Into this selfsame lake ; 

Scoop out the selfsame shale; lie and bake, 

Tanned and tough as leather 

In the selfsame summer weather ; 

And watch the great white clouds drive 

Over these very hills and out of sight. 


And up the glen at night, 

When the wind is in the trees, 

The sigh of vanished races 

Lingers faintly in the stir 

Of hemlock and of fir; 

And one ponders at the strange, lethargic ease 

With which the forest hides all traces 

Of the restless sons of men. Their very 
memory can go 

As swiftly and as surely 

As winter snow 

Caught in a mountain stream and hurried far 
below. 
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HIS CONTRIBUTION. 
HE pastor of a city 
church not long ago 
received a _ telegram 
asking him to arrange for 
the funeral service of a 
home-missionary pastor who 
“tii r had died in another state, 
and whose body was to be 
brought on for burial. At first the city 






minister could not imagine why the body of , 


the dead missionary should be brought to that 
particular church, but he promptly wired that 
the service would be arranged, and during 
the making of the arrangements he learned the 
reason for holding the funeral there. 

The home missionary, he discovered, had 
conducted a mission chapel in connection with 
this church. The work had begun while he 
was a theological student, and he continued it 
for a few years afterward. Then he went 
West, took up work in remote places, and 
ceased his active connection with the church 
in the city. But during all the years he had 
felt that church to be his home, and it had 
been his wish that when he died he should be 
buried from it, and near a little child of his 
who had died while he had been living there. 

The pastor was afraid that few would remem- 
ber this man, so long absent, therefore he took 
pains to circulate the news of the funeral 
service, and to inquire about this humble 
worker in the field of missions. 

First of all, he was surprised to find how 
many people remembered the man. The 
number who gathered nearly filled the large 
church. Although the news had had but two 
days to travel, there were several hundred 
people who came to pay their last tribute to 
the former pastor of the little mission—a mis- 
sion that might be said to have lived off the 
crumbs that fell from the table of the larger 
church. 

The minister was also impressed to find that 
every one remembered the former pastor 
kindly. His work had been humble and ob- 
secure, and it had been done a long time before. 
Yet in many hearts there were hidden mem- 
ories of it, all of them apparently beautiful. 

The home missionary had entered the min- 
istry with meager preparation, taking his 
theological course without previous college 
training, and having to neglect his studies to 
earn the money on which to live. He had 
never been a great man, but had gone from 
one hard field to another, on an annual salary 
always far less than one thousand dollars, and 
sometimes small almost to the vanishing-point. 

But the man left no unpaid debts. He had 
a modest sum in life-insurance, and enough in 
the savings-bank to pay his funeral expe: 
and a little more. : 


How had he done it? By the most rigid | it. 


economy, of course. Yet he and his family 
had had daily bread, and never had gone with- 
out food or fire. 

And what a family! The widow was a 








woman of ability and of character. Every one 
spoke of her in terms of the highest praise; 
and of the children one is a minister, one a 
physician, one a successful young business 
man. One daughter is married, and a useful 
woman. The youngest, a daughter, is the 
only one who has not had a college education, 
and she is to have it. The others all worked 
their way through, encouraged from home, 
but with very little financial aid. 

This minister, first of the slums and then of 
the frontier, lived always a life of privation, 
yet a life of joy in service. He left behind 
him a faithful wife, bearing her loss bravely, 
and five children, all of whom enter upon life 


with a good education, good health and char-! back 


acter. 

Who is there that can be called richer than 
this, and what man makes a greater contribu- 
tion to the world? 


* ©¢ 
DIAZ AS AN “INSURRECTO.” 


IKE most Mexican politicians of a generation 
ago, ex-President Porfirio Diaz has had a 
career full of every sort of excitement and 

personal peril. One of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in his life was his return to Mexico in disguise 
in 1876, to place himself in command of the revolu- 
tion against the government of Lerdo, which ended 
in his own elevation to the presidency. The sea- 
captain on whose ship he was a passenger is still 
living at Rockville, Long Island. His name is 
Samuel T. Phillips, and this is the story he told to 
a Brooklyn Eagle reporter: 


Among the passengers who came aboard my 
ship, the of Havana, at New Orleans was a 
Quaker. It struck me he didn’t look much like 
i Quaker, either, although his getup was all right. 
Ile was quiet enough, and he an American 
name; but you wouldn’t pick him out for one of 
William Penn’s peaceful followers. There was a 
look in his eye, you know! 

Our first a -place was Tampico. We 
found there a rather large detachment of Mexican 
troops. in 4 wanted transportation to Vera 
Cruz, and we had to take them. You see, we 
a contract with the Mexican ee. 

The Mexican troops were idling round the deck, 
smoking, sleeping, chattering, when all of a 
sudden a man, com letely undiecsed, rushed out 
of the Quaker’s stateroom. The man rushed be- 
tween the files of Mexican soldiers, who were too 
é ed to make any movement, and clambered 
over the after rail. 

He plunged into the water. My first thought 
was that the man must be mad to take a swim 
1 -_ place, for the harbor is infested with 
sharks. 

I ordered a boat lowered at once. As I did so 
a mail clerk ran up to me and whispered, “Don’t 
you know that man?” 

“It’s the Quaker,” I said. 

io Diaz, the outlawed insurrecto,” 
he said. ‘Let him go.” 

“But the sharks? 

“Let him take his chance,” pleaded the mail 
clerk. ‘“He’s a brave man.” 

But the boat was in the water, and I let them go 
on. He was swimming like a fish, and was one 
hundred yards from the ship before the boat over- 
hauled him. When the boat caught up with him, 
he made no resistance. 

When he was taken back to his stateroom again 
the officer in charge of the troops — up. 

“TI want that man arrested,” he said. 

“You do,” I said, “and why?’ 
“That is Porfirio Diaz,” he answered. “I know 
m ” 


“And that,” I told him, Jointing to the stern 
mast, where the Stars and Stripes were flying, ‘‘is 
the American flag. I don’t care anything more 
about your revolutions than I do about your mos- 
quitoes. But don’t start se 

The officer didn’t insist on makin 
the ship was in American territory. 
let him put a guard over the stateroom. 

The evening passed quietly. The first news of 
the morning was that Diaz escaped. His state- 
room was in a topsyturvy condition. The life- 
preserver was gone. But somehow I wasn’t quite 
sure whether he was off the ship or not. That 
room was unnecessarily topsyturvy. 

At Vera Cruz we found the port full of armed 
craftand merchantmen. There were troops every- 
where—all on the lookout for Porfirio Diaz. When 
we had discharged our engers the commander 
of the port, through the consul, made a formal 
request that he be allowed to search the ship. I 
granted the request, and they came aboard. We 
were then asked to come ashore and make a dep- 
osition as to everything that had happened durin; 
the yr Although it was not compulsory, we di 
it. After the cargo had been discharged, we went 
to New York. 

1 did not know until we reached Vera Cruz 
— just when and where and how Diaz had got 
off my ship. But I learned then that he had es- 
caped asalighterman. The purser, a man named 
Cooney, was thought to have aided in the escape. 
I never asked Lng But I do know this, that 
shortly after Diaz got in control of the government 
of Mexico, Cooney was made chargé ‘aires at 
St. Nagare, and later went to San Francisco in 
the same position. Diaz was a good politician; 
he remembered his friends. 








g 


g the arrest; 
But I had to 
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THE RAGGED EDGE OF PERIL. 


VERY one who has been decently scared— 

and who has not?—will recognize the para- 

doxical thrill of delight that accompanies 
such an experience as Mr. John G. Neihardt 
describes in his recent book of wonders of the 
Missouri, entitled “The River and I.” Cruising 
through the ‘“‘Region of Weir’ one windless golden 
morning, a strange sighing sound grew up about 
Mr. Neihardt and his companions. It seemed to 
emanate from the great walls of rock soaring 
above them. It seemed faint, yet it rose above the 
din of the explosions of their power-boat, and 
drowned the droning of the screw. 


Steadily the sound increased. Like the ghost of 
a great wind, it moaned and sighed about us. 
Little by little a new note crept in—a sibilant, 
metallic note, as of a tense sheet of silk drawn 
rapidly over a thin steel edge. 

e knew it to be the mourning voice of the 
Eagle Rapids—the first of a series that made the 
other rapids we had passed through look like mere 
ripples on the surface; but far as we could see, 
the river was quiet as a lake. We jogged on fora 
mile, with the invisible poconing presence about 
us. It was somewhat like that intangible some- 
thing you feel about a powerful but sinister per- 
sonality. The golden morning was saturated with 


Suddenly, tarning, a sharp bend about the wall 
of rock that flanked the channel, a wind of noise 
struck us. It was like the hissing of innumerable 
snakes against a tonal kground of muffled 
continuous thunder. A hundred yards before us 
was Eagle Rapids—a forbidding patch of writhing, 





whening water, pricked with the upward thrust 
of tooth-like rocks. 

The A sight of it turned the inside of me mist- 

y. e 
eeked in one or all of these rapids. I had made 
the esome ealculation with fond attention to 
detail. But at that instant wrecks and the arith- 
metic of them had little charm for me. 

I seized the spark-lever, intending to shut down. 
Instead, I threw it wide open. With the resulting 
leap of the craft, all the gray went out of me. 

I gras the rudder-ropes and aimed at a point 
where the sinuous current sucked through a poe 
ange in the rocks like a lean flame through a windy 

ue. 

Did you ever hear music that made you see 
urple? It was that sort of purple I saw—or did 
hear it like music?—when we plunged under 
full speed into the first suck of the rapids. We 

da ious arrow hurled Seon a gra 

writhing world, the light of which was noise. An 
then, suddenly, the quiet, golden morning flashed 
, and we were ripping the placid waters of a 


e. 
The Kid broke into boisterous laughter that irri- 
tated me strangely. 
“Where do you suppose our life-preservers are?” 
he Coa. ‘They’re clear down under all the 
cargo!’ . 


THE FLOWER OF GOLD 


By Priscilla Leonard. } 
Hyil! 
iS aa : 


'HE sun sends down his rays of gold 
For me to take, for me to hold, 
Though but a tiny plant am I, 
Beneath the wide and splendid sky. 


What can I do, who am so small, 
For the great sun, that over all 
Sheds daily floods of glorious light, 
Forever full, forever bright ? 


One only thing is mine to try; 
Each flower I lift toward the sky 
Shall in its petals small unfold 
A little of the sun-rays’ gold. 


Thus from the gift that’s given me 
I, too, shall give to all who see. 
My days shall all be golden days, 
And every flower a cup of praise. 
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HIS FIRST SERMON. 


T= young seminary student had gone out to 
preach his first practise sermon. The room 
was larger than he had been used to speak- 
ing in at the seminary, and the small audience 
was mostly in the back pews. For the first five 
minutes every one looked interested. In the second 
five they became merely tolerant. In the third, 
many were yawning, and by the end of the half- 
hour some had dropped asleep. 


The young man was mortified beyond expres- 
sion. e knew his message was eloquent, for his 
teachers had approved it; and he could not doubt 
he was being heard, for one person at least, an old 
lady, was drinkin in every word. 

e last half of the sermon was addressed to 
this one a) pprectative hearer. In black shawl and 
bonnet, old-fashioned ringlets on her temples, 
she sat a little forward of the rest, and with her 
eyes followed _ his qvety move. Her expression 
e ged with his—the thing a speaker best loves 
to see in his auditors. en he waxed serious 
so did she. When his thought was humorous, and 
he smiled, a smile broke over her face also. 

The service ended, and a deacon advanced to 
shake hands. 

“Tt seemed like a pretty good sermon,” he said, 

kindly, “but you don’t speak loud enough. We 

couldn’t hear.” 

“I’m sorry,” the boy blushed. “But it seemed 

to me that every one heard who was interested 

a to pay attention. Let me ask this lady 
ere 


He approached the black shawl and bonnet. 
**How do you do?” he began. 

She had been smiling sweetly, but now her face 
took on a blank expression. From under her 
shawl she jerked a speering subs and clapped one 
ont of it to her ear. “What? What’s that?” she 


said. 
She could not have heard a syllable of the sermon. 
“Why,” exclaimed the youth, “I thought you 
could hear! You looked so interested.” 
The woman smilingly stood on tiptoe, pulled 
down his head and whispered in his ear. 
“Not a word,” she said. “I never hear sermons. 
But I like you just the same. I was watching the 
dimple in your chin when you smiled.” 








® 
MARKET - WISE. 


HAT there is about man’s honest friend 
W and servant, the horse, to make horse- 

trading so unsavory an occupation has 
never been made clear. Whatever may be the 
proper thing to do with gift-horses, it is always 
wise to inspect the mouths of those you buy. 


The other day Judge Hostetter made up his 
mind he wanted to buy a horse. The old mare was 
getting alittle short of wind and uncertain of foot. 

his way down-town to the court-house he saw 
John Burkett driving up the street. 

John lives out in the country, and does some- 
thing at posing horses and a great deal at tradin 
them. The judge went to the edge of the sidewal 
and beckoned him over to the curb. 

“John,” he said, “I’m thinking of buying a 
horse. You know a good deal about horses. Do 
you know of any one who’s got a horse to sell?” 

John considered the matter a moment, and then 
a smile slowly illumined his face. 

“TI reckon Bill Davis has, judge,” he said, “or 
he will have in a day or two. I sold him one yes- 
terday.” 
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AN EMPEROR’S JOKE. 


N incident of palace life in Korea, according 
to a writer in the Nichi Nichi Shinbun of 
Tokio, illustrates the “delicate wit” of the 

lately deposed Emperor of Korea. Some time ago 
the emperor got the idea of entertaining some of 
the school children of Seoul within the palace 
enclosure. A day was set for the entertainment, 
and a general invitation sent out to the two schools 
in the town. About four hundred children went 
to the palace grounds. 

Some of the palace chamberlains received the 
children and arranged a series of athletic games 
for their competition. Inthe height of the running 
and leaping the emperor, accompanied by the 
empress, her court ladies and the soothsayers, 
astrologers and court eunuchs, appeared on the 
porch, and seemed to ——e the spectacle hugely. 

The emperor became so interested in the races 
that he went down among the children and took 


had intended from the very first to get | sai 





personal direction of the events. After all the 
competing children were red with exhaustion, his 
Korean sense of humor asserted itself. “Now,” 





id he, ‘“‘we will have a race for the court cham- 
berlains and another for the he meg 5 + ll 

There was no meoying orders of his majesty, 
and all the chamberlains had to pair off in teams 
and run the required distance. Irrespective of 
girth, weight of years or of dignity. the grave court 
attendants had to grin childishly, gird up their 
flowing robes, and give an extra tie to the strings 
of their outlandish bonnets—and then run. 

His majesty seemed to e pleasure in the 
spectacle, the Nichi Nichi re 8. It would be 
interesting to know whether the court gentlemen 
were equally appreciative of the joke. 
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FAMILIARITY BANISHES FEAR. 


is usually the mysterious which is horrible. 
[> the bat fly in the full light of day it would 
not seem half so undesirable a companion. 
When children, through an object-lesson, become 
acquainted in a broad, common-sense way with a 
fearsome object, they generally lose their dread. 
Thoreau knew this principle, and used it. Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn tells of an instance where Thoreau 
helped a lad overcome his terror by a little matter- 
of-fact investigation. A small boy with the inborn 
love of swimming was afraid to go into the pond 
on account of water-snakes. 


“Mr. Thoreau,” he said, ‘“‘can the snakes in the 
mill-pond hurt me if I go in where they are?” 

“No,” answered Thoreau, “they cannot. If 
you can find me one, I’ll show you why not.” 

Now up at the reservoir dam was a plank bridge, 

in warm in April the water-snakes 
would come out of the pond and lie on the bridge 
in the sun, and go to sleep. So the boy said 
Mr. Thoreau that they could find one up there. 
Thoreau said he would go along and show the boy 
bs were harmless. 

ey walked to the bridge, and behold! there 
was a big snake fast asleep. Mr. Thoreau quietly 
eorre up and clasped him about the body, a 
little below the head; whereat Mr. Snake began 
to wake up and squirm, and coil himself about 
the arm of his captor. 

The naturalist then called the boy’s attention 
to the open mouth of the reptile, and said, “You 
see he has no jaw-bone; he cannot bite; he sucks 
in his food. And as for the sting in his tail you 
may have heard boys talk of, you can see for 
yourself there is none”’—pinching the tail. ; 

“So you may be assured you will get no harm if 
you come in contact with the very king of the 
water-snakes.” 

‘ The boy never had any fear of them after that 
ay. 
*¢ © 


WORTH THE WORK. 


HE love of the Irishman for his home is one 

of his well-known traits, and in “Ireland 
Yesterday and To-day,” Mr. Hugh Suther- 

land gives a pleasant and yet pathetic instance 
of that devotion. He was travelling in the west 
of Ireland, and was rather astonished to find the 
third-class compartments crowded with sturdy- 
looking men. At a junction station a broad- 
shouldered, bearded man cheerfully enlightened 
him as to the reason why so many were travelling. 


“Sure, sir, we’ve all been over in England work- 
in’,” he said. “I’ve been away since April myself, 
and there’s twenty good pounds in me pocket this 
blessed minute to pay the rent an’ buy a bit of 
bacon an’ that for the winter.” 

“But what do you go to England for? Why not 
stay on your own farm and work that?” 

“God save you, sir, an’ do 7% think we go to 
England because we like it? Is it likely we’d 
leave our own farms if so be we’d get food an’ 
clothes an’ rent y ey HY Bad luck to it, we go 
because we have to, to _ the money we need.’ 

“Then why not go to England altogether?” 

The big man turned and looked over the deso- 
latecountry. The winter dusk was falling swiftly, 
and the outlines of the hills were indistinct, but 
we could still see the empty land and feel its 
rugged unkindness. Yet the man’s voice was 
vert tender as he spoke. 

“Twenty miles on,’ he said, “‘there’s a bit of a 
cabin and a bit of land. that cabin I was born 
and on that land my father worked. Is it like, 
now, that I’d leave it to live in Sees or any- 
where else? It’s a rough place at the best, and 
not all the muscles I’ve got can dig a living out of 
it. But, God be good to me, I love it, sir.” 
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A GREAT OCCASION. 


“NOME folks,” commented Mr. Peaslee, judi- 
S cially, “‘seem to be gifted in the way of 
expressing themselves wrong.” Mr. Blake 
concurred, and even went so far as to mention his 
own wife as a good example. But Mr. Peaslee 
did not allow himself to be diverted. 


“Now there’s Mis’ Parkins,” he went on, as if 
he alone had spoken. ‘“I-don’t s’pose there’s a 
neater woman this village, if there’s one as 
neat, as Mis’ Parkins. An’ yet I heard her sav 
something this mornin’ that ’ud give a stranger, 
or a pusson that didn’t know her, an entirely dif- 
ferent idea. 

“T went in there for a moment this mornin’ to 
see that niece of ’Lish Parkins—the one that went 
to York State fourteen years ago,” continued Mr. 
Peaslee, warming to his recital, “‘an’ she an’ Mis’ 
Parkins was a-talking over old times. - 

“I don’t know what the event was that Mis 
Parkins was tryin’ to call to the girl’s mind. It 
don’t make no odds what it was. hat I want to 
tell you was how she fixed the date of whatever it 


was. 
“Tt seems that the girl couldn’t just remember 
all about it, an’ Mis’ Parkins was about on the 
> of showing a little out o’ patience with her, 
and at last she—Mis’ Parkins, I mean—bust out 
at her. She says: : 

““ ‘Why, Ellen, of course you remember! Don’t 
you remember that awful hot day sixteen years 
ago—the day I washed ’Lisha’s shirt?’ 

“Now,” demanded Mr. Peaslee, “what would a 
stranger have thought of that?” 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


HE lobster was not always the aristocrat of 
the supper-table and the most costly of deli- 
cacies. A man who used to live in Maine, but 

now lives in Ohio, has this reminiscence, accor«- 
ing to a writer in the Cleveland Leader : 


One day here in Cleveland I took a friend out to 
luncheon, and suddenly the old appetite for lobste! 
came back to both of us, as we were both born on 
the Maine coast. 

We had two full portions, and the bill was two 
dollars. And yet as a boy I’ve seen my fathe! 
standing on the wharf, bargaining with a fisherma!! 
for his lobster catch of the day; and often, for two 
dollars, I’ve seen the lobster fisherman turn ove! 
to my father the entire catch, and the whole boat- 
load—two hundred and fifty or three hundred big. 
black lobsters, —— be dumped on the 
landing and taken back on our old farm as feed 
for the pigs. 



























JULY FOURTH 
OF LONG AGO. 


BY S. POWER. 


WREN in the honeysuckle 
A woke about three o’clock to 

hear the creak of stairs and 
padding of bare feet indoors. He 
saw boys gliding down the lane, 
and tried to sleep again. But cries 
and laughs along the street dis- 
turbed him, and as the first long 
ray of sun shone over the hill, a 
heavy bang, with shouts and 
clamor of old kettles beaten with 
pokers, and tin pails played with 
pudding - sticks, and flat - irons 
beaten together, left no peace for 
birds or people any more. The 
elder men were up and strolling 
toward the hill, where gunpowder 
touched off on an anvil took the 
place of a cannon to greet sun- 
up on the Fourth of July seventy 
years ago. 

Boys who worked pretty smartly 
all the year, helping in farm- 
work, were bound to have a good 
time on their few holidays. Hosea 
French had five cents to spend, 
and Sumner Greene had all of 
three cents, and there was hardly 
a boy but had one large, heavy 
copper cent. 

By ten o’clock the boys who 
had Sunday clothes and white 
shirts had to painfully scrub 
hands and face and put clean 
clothes on, to march in procession 
to the church and hear the Decla- 
ration of Independence read by 
the schoolmaster, and addresses 
by the minister and selectmen. 
How those boys in the pews en- 
vied the fellows in tow shirts and 
trousers, who hung barefoot round 
the church doors, but ontside! 
By half past eleven, however, all 
was over, and three minutes after 
not a boy was in sight. 

From the loft of an unused 
building streamed a procession of 
Indians, redeoats in British uni- 
form, and the buff and blue of 
Continentals, Sons of Liberty in 
suits of red, white and blue calico, 
boys in old wash gowns, one boy 
dressed in a suit of oak leaves his 
sisters had braided for him, boys 
with faces blacked dressed in 
sheets and towels, laughing, tum- 
bling, yelling, in the delight of 
their great day of independence 
and fun. Nobody cared to be 
late to dinner that day, when young ducks | 
and the first green peas of the year were) 
served by all who could afford them, with | 
green-currant or gooseberry pie, smothered in | 
rich cream. There was no baseball. But boys | 
were boys then as now, and wonderfully en- 
joyed the afternoon sports on the green, the | 
wrestling, the races with one another, the | 
jumping-matches, the militia drill by the old | 
Revolutionary officer. 

In towns, we were told, the boys sometimes | 
had as much as two and three packs of fire- | 
crackers apiece! There was no letting off a| 
string of them at once, but a single cracker was | 
fired at a time, with the other boys looking on | 
in the height of enjoyment. There were such 
candies, too, as we know little of—barley-sugar, 
and big Gibraltars which with care might be 
depended on to last a full hour. 

But the night which closed that day of | 
days—when tar-barrels and sugar- and mo- | 
lasses-barrels were heaped on the highest 
knolls, and the bonfire was lighted as the sun 
went down and the church-bells rang merrily! 
Boys sprang and shouted round the great blaze 
in a craze of delight, and if your hill was high 
enough, you could count twelve or twenty other 
fires on the hilltops of the towns about. 


a le 
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THE QUEER BUSH. 
BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


- ME change your dress, Annabel. We 
are going over to spend the afternoon 
at Aunt Rose’s!’’ called mother. 

Annabel sighed as she laid down Alicia 
Beatrice and thought of the stiff white dress 
she must put on and the tiresome process of 
hair-curling. It would have been so much 
pleasanter to stay right here in grandmother’s 
tront yard. 

This was Annabel’s first visit to the town | 
where mother had been a little girl. Of course 
it had been very interesting seeing the places 
Where mother used to play, but Annabel was 


|is very, 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
BY JULIA D. PECK. 


The 
The 


bells are clanging, 
cannon banging, 

Oh, what a terrible din! 
The boys are all out 
With laughter and shout; 
With gong and with shell, 


With horn and with bell — 
So, Fourth of duly comes in. 


With bandage and splint, 
With salve and with lint, 
The mothers go all about; 
Bumps, bruises and burns 
Are treated by turns 

Till each aching head 

Is resting in bed — 

So, Fourth of duly goes out. 





MR. TORPEDO’S WISDOM. 
BY A. F. CALDWELL. 


Mr. Torpedo lay still in a box, 
And never a word did say. 
He lay there and wisely planned and 
thought 
For many a long, long day. 
His neighbors asked why he did not 
stir out 
And do something — not wait there! 
They joked and made fun of his 
laziness, 
But of this he seemed not to care. 


And by and by came Fourth of duly, 
A day that seemed long deferred, 
When Mr. Torpedo did splendid 


work —_— 


Bang ! bang! — all the people heard. | 


The hero smiled modestly then and 
said, 
«Tis not, you see, every one’s 
fate 
To go off with a bang just any time. 


For some it is wise —to wait!’ 


i a. de ee 


just a bit tired of meeting so many strange 
people. 

*“*O dear,’’ she thought, ‘‘I suppose Aunt 
Rose is another old, old lady, who will smooth 
back my hair and tell me how much I look 
like Aunt Matilda. Of course Aunt Matilda 
very nice, but she isn’t one bit 
pretty.” 

Aunt Rose was an old lady, but she did not 
touch Annabel’s yellow head or make a single 
remark about her appearance. Instead, she 





said pleasantly, ‘‘I’m going to show Annabel 
what her mother used to do when she came to 
visit me, a little girl no bigger than you. ’’ 

Aunt Rose led the way to a bleeding-heart 
bush that stood in a shady corner of the garden. 
‘*Your mother used to be perfectly happy to 
take these pink blossoms to pieces and find all 
sorts of wonderful things in them. Now I’m 
going to leave you here while your mother and 
I have a little visit on the porch, and I wonder 
if you have as sharp eyes as she?’’ 
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‘“*This is great fun,’’ thought 
Annabel, as she began to gently 
pull apart one blossom. Then 
she took off the outside layer, 
exclaiming, ‘‘What pretty little 
pink caps, two just alike!’’ 

Beneath the pink caps she found 
some delicate spirals, white with 
yellow tops. 

‘*They might be sugar-tongs,’’ 
she reflected. When the sugar- 
tongs were removed, the daintiest 
pair of red-heeled slippers you 
ever saw were revealed. Inside 
of all was a tall green bottle, with 
a cork. 

When mother had finished her 
call, Annabel had several sets of 
these dainty articles arranged 
neatly upon green leaves. 

‘*See my slippers and my sugar- 
tongs, my caps and my bottles!’’ 
she called. 

‘*Ah, I see she is just as clever 
as her mother,’’ said Aunt Rose. 
‘*Your mother,’’ she continued to 
Annabel, ‘‘used to find these very 
things, excepting your sugar-tongs 
she called earrings. You must 
come again and play with my 
bleeding-heart bush. ’’ 

“I’m so glad I went!’’ re- 
marked Annabel, on the way 
home. ‘‘That was such a pretty 
play. I really didn’t want to go 
at all, mother, but some of the 
don’t want to’s are real pleasant 
when you do them. Aren’t they, 
mother ?’’ 


— 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
a 

Not at the top will first be found, 
More likely, settled on the rround ; 
To find the next seek something 

round, 
To see it every day you’re bound. 
My whole, a game played with much 

sound 
That may not easily be downed. 


My first is joyful ; my second is a 
pronoun ; my third is an article; my 
fourth is a high i, my whole is 
an ancient combatant 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am a title composed of nineteen 
letters, and am a well-known work 
of a great author. 

519121314is a man’sname; 917647 
is a numeral; 3181181 is an ancient 
city ; 16 13 15 10 is to travel; 41682is 
an ancient city. 


3. CHANGED-LETTER PUZZLE. 


Iam a word of four letters. Change 
the first letter and have variety; 
change the second letter and have 





forward; change the third letter and have a 
bard; change the fourth letter and have the 
flesh of an animal. 


4. ADDITION. 

Take almost all, and a part of all, then one- 
| fourth of some and one-third of one, and find 
more of the same. 

5. ACROSTIC. 
A Patriotic Catechism. 
What foe distressed our fathers, 
| Whom our stout Miles Standish fought? 
} What race at first were kidnaped, 
| 
} 





And like cattle sold and bought? 
What paper claimed our free dom, 
And was signed by patriots brave? 
What proclamation daring 
Struck the shackles from the slave? 
What noble band, to keep their faith, 
Fled to these rugged shores? 
And unto whom doth this new land 
Throw open wide her doors? 
What did this little colony 
By deeds of arms become? 
And on what day, by honored graves 
Doth brother’s strife grow dumb? 
What great free gift doth every state 
To all its youth extend? 

And what great arm of our defense 
Do we much need to mend? 

What man set forth to find a land 
Which no one e’er had seen? 

And what do these parades, harangues 
And great excitement mean ? 

What Yankee admiral sup esse d 
Th’ Algerian pirates bold‘? 

And what young English spy was shot? 
Sadly his story’s told! 

And when, long years ago, our fight 
For freedom ought and won, 

Where did the brave Cornwallis yield 
His sword to Washington? 

Now what will these initials spell? 
Pray tell us, this glad morn. 

Dear children, on this very day 
Our nation free was born! 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Signet. mu. Host. 111. Done (dun). 
Spar, row—sparrow. 
Sycamore. 

“Virtue alone is happiness.” 
Per, son, age—personage. 
personate. 


Ste 92 po 


Per, son, ate— 


CAN Y A D 
8. Piano, organ, nm oy zither, mandolin, drum, 
lyre, horn, spinnet, cello. 





9. Amos Bronson Alcott—Louisa May Alcott. 
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RS. Dodd, swaying comfortably back and 
forth in the big wooden rocking-chair 
on the side porch, with the latest number 

of the World’s Friend in her plump hands, 
exclaimed admiringly : 

‘*Ain’t that complete? I do say that this 
paper is worth every cent it costs. Now, 
Emmeline, you just listen to this,’’ and Mrs. 
Dodd adjusted her steel-bowed spectacles more 
firmly, looked over them for an instant to 
assure herself of her sister’s atten- 
tion, and began to read aloud: 

‘**The Rest-Cure.’ That’s the 
name of the piece, and it points 
out just what I’ve often thought, 
and I do believe it would be just 
the thing for you. Now you listen, 
Emmeline: 

‘**The mother of a family, with 
her manifold cares and anxieties, 
her household work, cooking, sew- 
ing, keeping her house in order and 
planning for the children’s —’ ’’ 

‘‘Tand!’’ interrupted Miss Em- 
meline. ‘‘I don’t see how that 
applies to me.’’ 

‘‘Well, you’re all tired out, ain’t 
you?’’? demanded Mrs. Dodd. 

‘*T ain’t tired out with household 
cares and bringing up children. 
What I am tired out with is staying 
shut up with Aunt Mahalah.’’ 

‘“*You need rest, anyway, Em- 
meline. This article says right out, 
‘Many women, worn-out nervously, 
from whatever cause, would be 
restored to health —’ ’”’ 

‘*T ain’t sick, ’’ again interrupted 
Emmeline. 

** ‘Restored to health,’ ’’ repeated 
Mrs. Dodd, firmly, ‘‘ ‘by taking the 
rest-cure. This is a very simple 
affair, easily arranged. Let the 
tired woman look about a little, 
and she. will readily find some 
unused house where she can be 
completely by herself.’ ’’ 

‘*My soul!’? muttered Miss Em- 
meline. 

‘**Or, better still,’ ’’ continued 
Mrs. Dodd, *‘ ‘she can have a comfortable tent 
put up beneath some wide-spreading tree, and 
there, alone with nature, put aside all thought 
of everything but her own need of peace.’ ’” 

‘“‘That would be helpful to any sensible 
woman to know that her folks were running 
wild, house neglected, no cooking going on and 
nobody looking after the children!’’ declared 
Miss Emmeline, vigorously. 

Mrs. Dodd laid the paper down and removed 
her glasses. 

‘*You wouldn’t have any of those things to 
fret you, sister,’’ she said, firmly. ‘‘ That 
article goes on to say that it often happens that 
a woman gets all tired out without knowing it, 
and I believe, Emmeline, that your nerves are 
so rasped and aggravated that you’re liable to 
break right down. And reading this article 
brought the old Doane place right into my 
mind. That will be just the place,’’ and Mrs. 
Dodd’s face beamed with high resolve. 

‘‘The place for what?’’ asked Emmeline, 
regarding her sister anxiously. 

‘‘Why, for you to take the rest-cure, sister, ’’ 
responded Mrs. Dodd, almost reprovingly. 
‘*There isn’t another such quiet place in the 
whole township,’’ and Mrs. Dodd nodded 
happily. Before her sister could express her 
opinion of the Doane place, Mrs. Dodd contin- 
ued: 

‘*Nobody’s lived there for a year, and you 
can sort of camp out there and get well rested. 
This article says that ‘the tired mother should 
forget the furniture of the scenes of her daily 
toil, and with simple —’ ’’ 

‘*Sabra,’’ exclaimed Emmeline, ‘‘I ain’t a 
tired mother, and I ain’t —’’ 

“*T’ll take over that hammock, and a good 
rocking-chair, and some quilts, and I’ll cook 
you up plenty of good bread. David can leave 
you a pail of milk every morning on his way 
to work. The article says that ‘plenty of —’ 
Land, Emmeline, the way you move round! 
You’re more nervous than anybody I ever 
saw. I declare, it’s lucky my reading about 
the rest-cure just as I did.’’ 

If Miss Emmeline showed signs of nerves 
at the thought of taking up her residence in 
the old Doane place, it was small wonder. 
The house stood at the end of a lane, a good 
mile by the road from any other house. It 
was a small, one-story structure, nearly hidden 
by a thick growth of sumac-bushes and a tangle 
of woodbine. 

As she listened to her sister’s plan, Miss 
Emmeline’s thin face sharpened with an expres- 
sion of dread. For six months she had been a 
dutiful and useful companion to her aged aunt, 
and had looked forward to her return to Mrs. 
Dodd’s and to the cheerfal companionship of 
Sabra and her children, and now the thought 


Miss Emmeline s Rest-Cure 


By 












that she might be exiled to the Doane place 
filled her with dismay. 

‘“‘Who wrote that piece?’’ she demanded. 
‘‘I’ll bet you couldn’t hire the person who 
wrote it to stay overnight at the Doane place; 
and I’ve got sewing enough to keep me busy 
all summer. You’ve no idea, Sabra,’’ con- 
cluded Emmeline, almost pleadingly, ‘‘how 
I’ve just looked forward to getting here,’’ for 





Sabra Dodd’s decisions were the law of her 


DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 





“NOW, EMMELINE, YOU JUST LISTEN TO THIS. 


family, and Emmeline knew that if her sister 
persisted she would yield; but she resolved to 
make a brave stand against the Doane place. 

**T ain’t a bit tired,’’ she concluded. ‘‘I got 
all wore out —’’ 

**IT know it, Emmeline,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Dodd, almost joyfully, ‘‘and if it ain’t my 
place to take care of you, I don’t know whose 
it is. To-morrow morning I’ll start you right 
over there. You’ll be away from all noise, 
and can give yourself right up to rest.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd wasted no more time in convin- 
cing her sister of the wisdom of her decision, 
but busied herself with preparations. 

‘*O my soul!’’ groaned Miss Emmeline, as 
she heard Sabra announce to the family that 
‘*Aunt Emmeline will sleep in the hammock. ”’ 

‘Sleep in the hammock,’’ she repeated, 
‘‘and me with my stiff knees! I’d be crippled 
for life. Sabra,’’ she called, making her last 
stand with reckless determination, ‘‘I’ll go 
right back to Aunt Mahalah’s before I’ll take 
a rest-cure !’’ 

But if Sabra heard she made no sign, and 
the next morning saw the Dodd carryall loaded 
with quilts, a hammock, a rocking-chair, and 
a firkin containing two loaves of fresh bread, 
some excellent gingerbread, and_other articles 
of food. On the front seat sat Mrs. Dodd and 
Miss Emmeline, who seemed more cheerful 
than on the previous day. 

‘*T sha’n’t let the children come near you,’’ 
declared Mrs. Dodd, as she drove briskly along 
the pleasant country road. ‘‘For once in your 
life you are going to be clear of folks, and rest. 
David will leave the milk and a basket for you 
every morning right by that big oak at the 
head of the lane, and you can go and fetch it 
when you feel like it. I’ll be over Sunday to 
fetch you home if you’re rested enough. I 
believe this is going to be the very thing for 
you, Emmeline. ’’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder a mite,’’ was the unex- 
pected response; and her cheerful haste to get 
the things out of the carryall, to help swing 
the hammock, and to find a safe place for the 
food, as well as her hearty good-by, sent Sabra 
on her homeward way more than ever con- 
vinced of her own wisdom. 

Emmeline watched the back of the carryall 
until it vanished from sight, and then stood 
listening to the diminishing rattle of its wheels, 
until that, too, was no longer heard. Then 
she picked up the skirt of her neat gingham 
gown, and sped swiftly round the end of the 
shed, and following a barely discernible path 
through a rocky pasture, skirted a small grove 


of pine, and came out into an open field, on | 





happily. ‘‘Louisa has asked me times enough, 
but I didn’t ever expect to compass it.’’ 

As she came near the barns two stout little 
girls came running to meet her. 

‘‘Aunt Emmy! Aunt Emmy!’’ they called 
out, exultantly, and both scrambled for pos- 
session of the small package she carried. Their 
shouts brought their mother to the kitchen 
door, and she, too, hastened across the door- 
yard, calling out a cheerful welcome: 

‘*Well, Emmeline Page, I should think ’twas 
high time you came over here! Children, let 
Aunt Emmy alone; she ain’t going to get 
away. Come right in, Emmeline. My, I’m 
glad enough to see you! Now do say you’re 
going to stay a spell.’’ 

It did not take Emmeline long to tell the 
story of Sabra’s rest-cure. 

‘* Don’t that beat all!’’ exelaimed Mrs. 
Thurston. ‘‘Well, the boys are 
helping their father over in the 
south field, and they’I!I like nothing 
better than tending to Sabra’s 
basket every morning, and they 
won’t forget about the firkin, 
either. ’’ 

‘“*The old Doane place!’’ said 
Miss Emmeline to herself that 
night, as she looked round her 
comfortable chamber, with its 
cushion-like bed. ‘‘I guess. this 
suits me full as well.’’ 

“*T tell you what ’tis, Louisa, I 
need exercise,’’? she pleaded with 
her friend the next morning. ‘‘I 
sat huddled up in a chair the whole 
enduring time at Aunt Mahalah’s, 
and I’m all stiffened up.’’ 

There was plenty to do, and 
Emmeline ironed and mended, 
romped with the children, joked 
with the older boys, and enjoyed 
every minute of her busy days. 
Saturday night came only too 
quickly. 

Sunday morning found her com- 
fortably established in her rocking- 
chair at the Doane place, and 
when Sabra hurried into the 
house, Emmeline rose smilingly to 
meet her. 

**You do look fine, sister,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘I declare to 
it, if you ain’t put on flesh and got 
a real good color. Now wasn’t it 
lucky I read about the rest-cure?’’ 

Emmeline smiled happily as she 
‘i climbed into the carryall and start- 


with a spike in the end of it (to throw over 
their shoulders, or stick into any gentleman’s 
foot who has the honor of accompanying them), 
form the walking apparatus. 

‘They are careful in walking not to overheat 
themselves by going out of the usual pace used 
at funerals, and are ‘kind enough to carry 
muffs, pocket handkerchiefs, sticks and gloves, 
to strew the walks with, and to amuse their 
companions by the occupation of picking up 
those necessary articles as often as they drop 
them. By the time they have changed their 
wet cloaks, the Dinner Bell rings. 

‘* As this is a House of Monastic Regularity, 
the Ladies, upon hearing it, draw their chairs 
round the fire, to begin their studies or enter 
into conversation. When Dinner has been 
served up for about half an hour, they usually 
retire to dress for it. At length the female 
eohort enter the Dining Room. 

‘* Between eleven and twelve they retire to the 
Music Room and crowd round the Pianoforte 
that each in her turn may have the pleasure 
of refusing to sing or play. 

‘*After supper the Ladies take their leave, 
and spend the remainder of the night in confi- 
dential discourse, dividing into small parties for 
this purpose—separating for the night as the 
Housemaids begin to thirl their mops and open 
the shutters to the sunshine. ’’ 


® 


BEGINNING ON “ YELLOW - BACKS.” 


HHARLIE, the chore-boy on a farm, is 

described in the Atlantic Monthly as 

quick, willing, a good worker, but with- 
out education. At fourteen he can barely sign 
his name. Realizing his deficiencies, Charlie 
accepts help most gratefully, and his biographer 
spent many a summer evening working exam- 
ples with him in the greatest common divisor, 
or reading about the Constitution, of which 
he said he had never heard. 


One night, when I told_him he had better 
go to bed, he rose with evident relief, mopping 

is hot little face with his shirt-sleeve. At 
the door, however, he balanced a moment on 
one foot, and hesitatingly asked: 

‘*Miss Mary; have you got any more of them 
yellow-backs ?”’ ’ 

With a confused notion of hornets and dime 
rie said, ‘‘Yellow-backs? What do you 
mean 


“Oh, them books with po’try in ’em. I 
read one the other day; it had nice po’try. 
You left it out in the hammock, and I read it 
at noon ins' of taking a nap. There ’tis 
now.’’ And he picked up the Atlantic 
Monthly. Turning the he added, 
‘*This is the one I read. I’d like to read some 
more if you happen to have another of them 


ed for home, but she sent a regretful | books hand 


look along the dim path through the pasture. 

‘*T do believe, Emmeline, that you hate to 
leave this restful place,’’ said Mrs. Dodd, 
complacently. 

‘*Well, Sabra, I’ve had a real good time,’’ 
replied Miss Emmeline, with a little twinge 
of guilt at the remembrance of her deceitful 
silence. 

**T can see you have,’’ agreed Mrs. Dodd, 
‘and I’m going to renew my subscription to 
that paper right off. Why, just that one article 
is worth all I pay for it!’’ 


* ® 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


HE following delightfully satirical account 
of a day at the country house of Georgi- 
ana, Duchess of Devonshire, in the eight- 

eenth century, is taken from ‘‘Intimate Society 
Letters,’’ edited by the Duke of Argyll. The 
writer says that by this regimen the ladies 
keep health and beauty unimpaired—although 
it requires strength of mind to submit to so 
severe a mode! 

“The Ladies rise from one o’clock to two— 
breakfast in their own rooms for the conve- 
nience of having their hair combed while they 
drink their tea. Cold meat is brought for the 
Dogs at the same time. Send messages, or (if 
Time permits) write notes to each other, just 
to say, ‘Dearest one, how do oo do?’ The 
usual answer is, ‘As oo do, so does poor little 
a Or tee. 5. . 1 

‘*This delicate complaint of solitude sets the 
whole house in motion. All the Ladies run 
from one room to another till they have mmus- 
tered a sufficient foree to venture among the 
men, three or four of whom they employ in 
franking letters (franking was a peer’s privi- 
lege, his signature giving free postage), which 
they instantly set about writing, having first 
settled the Persons to whom each Lady is to 
write by drawing straws. 

“ As there is a want of tables at Chatsworth, 
the Ladies have contrived an ingenious method 
of supplying that deficiency by placing the 
letter on the left elbow near the shoulder, and 
in this manner they write with the greatest 
ease and tolerable accuracy long letters on all 
subjects, standing, walking, and even running, 
and without the least interruption of conversa- 
tion, which at Chatsworth never goes beyond 
a whisper. 

‘*When the Ladies first came down to a small 
Room with a large fire, they are wrapped up 
with furs and waddings of various sorts, but 
as this heavy ‘furniture’ might impede their 


the other side of which stood a square white | agility, they chuse lighter drapery before they 


house and big red barns. 


venture out—gauze or muslin shawls, thin silk 


**I’ll bet I’ have a good visit,’’ she thought, | sandals, which, with the help of a long Pole, 





Too amased for speech, afraid, indeed, of 
scarit vg! the shy bird by questions, I 
pee =| him the August Atlantic. 


The next morning, when I presented him 
with two old books, ‘‘Snowbound’’ and the 
‘*Courtship of Miles dish, ’’ his face beamed 


even more radiantly than when I had given 
him a ticket to the circus, and a few days later 
he said, ‘‘I’m learnin’ some o’ them books by 
heart. I like ’em even better than the po’try in 
the yellow-backs. ’’ 

& © 


PERFECT HEROISM. 


EROISM has been defined as ‘‘the bril- 
H liant triumph of the soul over the flesh,’’ 

that is to say, over fear—fear of suffer- 
ing, of sickness, of isolation, and of death. 
An instance of this dazzling and glorious con- 
centration of courage is given in Mr. Frederick 
Rowland Marvin’s recent book, ‘‘The Excur- 
sions of a Book-Lover.’’ 


Dr. Franz Mueller of Vienna, who fell a 
victim to the bubonie plague when that disease 
was first under bacteriological investigation in 
that city in 1897, contracted the malady from 
bacilli in culture tubes. When he became cer- 
tain that he was infected, he immediately locked 
himself in an isolated room and posted a mes- 
sage on a Lm eh = ant 

‘“*T am suffering from the plague. Please do 
not send a doctor to me, as in any event my 
end will come in four or five days. ’’ ; 

At once a num of his associates, all of 
them M hysicians, with much to live for 
= w we ] ~~ hee at — 

ey Ww expose themselves, step ‘orward, 

not only offered their services, but in some 
cases be to be sent to Doctor Mueller. 
The patient refused to it it, and died alone 
within the time predi . 

At the end he wrote a farewell letter to his 
parents and placed it against the window, so it 
could be copied from the outside, and then 
burned the — with his own hands, fearfu! 
that it might preserved, and carry out the 
mysterious and deadly germ. 


* ¢ 


THE LAST RESORT. 


RS. Hobson was an ideal tenant for an) 
landlord. She knew all the rules and 
kept to them in every place she lived 

When she discovered that the agent for the 
Uphill Apartments was slow in ordering neces- 
sary repairs, she possessed her soul in patience 

But when she had spoken and written un- 
availingly several times in regard to the leak 
from one of her steam radiators, she decided 
to send a personal note to the owner of the 
property, whom she had met and liked. __ 

r sir,’’ she wrote, ‘‘will you be kind 
enough to instruct your agent to purchase fo. 
my use a large tin pail and a rubber mat, fou 
feet by ten? The pail will do to catch the 
water from the leaking radiator pipe when ! 
am in the house and can frequently empty it, 
bat the rubber mat is a necessity at othe! 
times. Yours respectfully, Mary Hobson.’’ 

She never needed either the pail or mat. 
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. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- * 
SS. SSS) —— SS]  =L—_____ | h=L>__h™=_H"_=SS= 
a 8 a o tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


| WHAT FARMING OFFERS A race 
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OT many years ago farming was looked 

on not as a profession, or even as a 

business, but as a condition of life to 
which certain persons could not help being 
born, and from which it was desirable to get 
away at as early an age as possible. 

Those who remained envied their comrades 
who went away to clerk in the general store 
of the county-seat, or to become lawyers or 
doctors. They walked in a different world, a 
world where a man had soft hands, a white 
shirt bosom, and untold wealth. 

No doubt parents were partly responsible 
for their boys seeing city visions and dreaming 
city dreams. Not by saying in so many words 
that they hoped to see them clerking in city 
stores, but by talking about the city relatives, 
and how much better off they were than the 
people in the country. Perhaps they were, 
but there is room for doubts. At any rate, 
many a boy left the farm, only to come to it 
again in later years with a clearer vision of 
what it holds for a young man with brains 
and energy. 

Brains come first. Almost anybody can eke 
out an existence on a piece of land, but it takes 
real business ability to make one-hundred- 
dollars-an-acre land net the owner five per 
cent. ‘The modern farm is a factory, and the 
successful farmer must be not only operative, 
but superintendent as well. And this man- 
agerial skill has a market value far above the 
hand labor which we too commonly think of as 
constituting all there is of farming. A recent 
actual case will illustrate the point. 

A boy about sixteen years old wanted to be 
a bookkeeper. He had spent his winters going 
to school and his summers herding cows. He 
was a bright boy, but without means, and his 


parents were too poor to help him. He con-| yield 


fided his wish to a young man just out of 
college, who persuaded him first to take the 
“short course’’ in the agricultural school of a 
large university. This course runs through 
the winter months only, and is completed in 
twenty-eight weeks. 

Now you eannot learn a great deal in that 
short time, especially when you start out with 
only a common-school education, and when 
every minute which you have to spare must be 
occupied with earning money to pay your board 
and room rent; but Robert, as we will call 
him, started in, and soon became interested 
in dairy cattle. He got work as a helper 
about the dairy-barn, and besides earning a 
little, he picked up a great many practical 
details of dairy management that the mere 
book student never gets. 

That summer he worked as barn boy on a| 
large dairy-farm. In the autumn, having 
given up the idea of being a bookkeeper, and 
definitely decided to be a dairyman, he returned 
to the school for another year. When spring 
came, he received a diploma—showing that he 
had completed his work—and an offer from 
the dairyman for whom he had worked the 
summer before of a place on his farm as a 
regular employé, at wages somewhat less than 
he could have made at ordinary labor. 

Robert took the place. At the end of the 
salar, Paethaasa etkavten de aac 
salary. Time passed, and one day the dairy- 
man came to him and said, ‘‘ Robert, prwer 
learned about all I can teach you here. Now 
my neighbor, Watkins, needs a man, and I 
think you’ll find it worth while to go to him. 
But he pays five dollars a month less. Will 
you go??? 

Robert stayed with his new employer nearly 
a year, learning another successful man’s way 
of doing things, and twice receiving a raise in 
wages. Again his former employer came to him. 

‘*Robert,’’? he said, ‘‘I have been talking 
with Watkins, and now I want to talk with 
you. There is a man near Chicago who has a 
place open, and there is a future in it.’’ 

Again the “‘but.’”? ‘‘But you will start in as 
barn man, and at only twenty-five dollars a 
month. - Will you go?’’ 

It took some grit to drop a subforeman job 
and become ‘‘tail-ender’’ of a big dairy crew. 
Perhaps it took more grit to lose ten dollars a 
month, with no immediate prospect of regain- 
ing it. But this young man had much shrewd 
common sense, and for a second time he stepped | ¥ 
down—to rise higher. 

At that time he was twenty-one, and a mas- 
ter of the details of his business. Promotion 
came fast—three times within one year. Then 
the foreman left to start in business for himself, 
and Robert took his place, and his wages—six 
hundred dollars a year, and everything found. 

To-day, at twenty-seven, he has in his con- 
trol a great farm factory capitalized at eighty 
thousand dollars, employing for part of the 
year as many as twenty men. He looks after 
all the details of the business, and makes it 
pay five per cent. net. He has a little herd of 
stock of his own. His salary is more now 
than it was when he took the place, and last 
year he made for himself, outside of his living 
expenses, nearly two thousand dollars. 

Such is the opportunity that waits for a 
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young mn who has the ayy Poon NO NEED OF SUFFERING. The Hayes gay 
good. ’” tead increase me ves reliefandre v 
wey y = ” me 'S Write for the Hayes Bulletin Yt an tree. AY 


land is forcing men to adopt better methods of | P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
tillage and a profit-making crop rotation. The | 


young man who combines the knowledge of 

how to do this with good business judgment is 

in demand all over the country, and especially 

in the middle West, where large farms and large | frist lesson with good advice, explaining m prectical methods 

investment call for special executive ability. | for HOME CURE sont os Fk Awarded Gold Wedal pt 2g 
Salaries ranging from one thousand dollars | GEORGE KnDREW" Lew i 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 

to twenty-five hundred dollars, with house rent | 

and grocery bill thrown in, are not uncommon, | © ae CEE ¢ Sees ¢ GE Gee Gee eC em 

and the second figure represents an income | 

equivalent to seventy-five hundred dollars, or 

even better, in the city. It is not how much 

you get in the pay envelope, but how much of 

that you can prevent leaking through your 

fingers that counts in the long run. 





Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
# and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, léc. 
C.S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. } 
= — — = = = I. 
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TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM. 


VERY year a large number of college 
graduates enter journalism. One induce- 
ment is the size and certainty of the early 

income. Another is the ease of entering with- 
out the three or four years’ preparatory course 
in a professional school which medicine, law 
and the ministry demand. 

The young man can begin at once. Even if 
no definite engagement with a city editor can 
be made, he can ag Boy sell his copy, 3 


on the other handy he he he ts hired, he wil reel 


con a" I ys yn BE offers 
nning. In m 
undoubted attractions. 

The drawbacks are no less distinct. News- 
paper offices are full of men who have ad- 
vanced from fifteen dollars a week to twenty, 
or twenty-five, or thirty, and there—stay. Many 
positions pay much cher salaries, and a few 
id incomes which any man might be 7 to 
receive. The reason that the twenty-five- and 
thirty-dollar-a-week men do not them is 

that they are not competent to fl em. 





THE SCOUT TENT 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


key to success in the higher ranges of 

ism is pre ion. It is desired here 

point out briefly what this preparation 

should and to dew the ambitious college 

Red e can train himself for the kind of 
wspaper work that is really worth while. 

ip ihe —— of a newspaper man is — 
and to present — rh eg 


The Scout Tent, complete with guy-ropes but without Poles, given to any 
Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five new subscriptions; or 
for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of Tent alone $3.50. For 
50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all fitted and ready for 


The facts phy come with age and use. Transportation charges in every case to be paid by receiver. Shipping 
First of ou * be aye 4 (ook weight of Tent alone 10 Ibs; of Tent and Poles 40 lbs. 

courses wil le gi aie The this end, but abut they ee The Scout Tent here offered is ideal for general camping purposes. It is 
not e Letter-writing the keeping strongly made from white tent drilling, and has all the desirable features of 


of a diary are of service, because they are gen- the shelter tent, so long a favorite with experienced campers. The base of 


the main part of the Tent measures 6 x 6 feet, and the ridge-pole stands 5% 
feet high. The front may be extended and used as an awning, as shown 
in the illustration ; or it may be tied down to completely close the Tent; or 
it may be thrown back over the main part to act as a fly for extra protection. 
The Scout Tent is very light in weight, easy to pitch, and can be readily 
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rather than subject-matter. of such are Cab- o 
pete, Hines, enry George and Goldwin| ® 
m 
There is po belie wag %e. become master of j pitching this Tent could easily be cut upon the camping ground to save carry- 
She a aoe een ad y anne e subject @ ing, or in an emergency the Tent could be set up by tying to trees. 
matter is in the mind, then laying the * 
aside and trying to express the same thoughts | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bs ledge of facts is large f 
now! a pe of a news- 
— — capital. There no kind of 
ledge in the world that is not likely some 
ne at Goes She ee eee © bie. Juri 
the coll be dred to ears, however, the attention shoul 
to knowledge that is orderly and 


THE BALDWIN LAMP 


FOR CAMPERS, TEAMSTERS, FARMERS 
AND WOODSMEN 


qn rtance—not merely 
es but omnes ttiea industrial and sociolog- 
istory, and ne gh only in its relation to the The Baldwin Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs but 5 ounces, and produces 
oe 78 . — aclear, penetrating light of about 14 candle-power at a cost of half a cent 
ational fferent political an hour. It burns with a steady flame, which a stiff breeze will not blow 
ate: i at least ee or. out, and will project a strong light 
the lives of men who = been or are pol political 100 feet. At a distance of 25 feet 
jeaders. you can read the small type of a 


The choice of a specialty may prove of grea! 
value in newspaper work. To the literals 
is the ambition of most reporters, partly be- | 
cause editorial writing is paid for at higher | 
rates, partly because more influence attaches to | 
that work, lad at the same time the hours are 
easier. Special knowledge is often the stepping- | 
stone to the editorial desk. 

The epecialh y selected ‘for study should be 
one sure to call for ety oy wot reference during 
the years to come, say t ee the monetary 
8 election laws and meth China, 

hh America, industrial codperation—any 

one of scores of things which are perennially 
interesting to the press, and in which the young 
man is capable of becoming interested himself. 
.  B than is, selcled should may be chosen, but 
id be gone into thor- | 





newspaper. The Lamp may be 
hung up in a tent or worn comfort- 
ably on a hat or belt, leaving both 
hands free for paddle, gun, knife 
or rod. By a simple adjustment 
of the Reflector, a strong light can 
be concentrated on a small surface 
of the water for casting. 


Not only may the Lamp be used 
while tramping through the woods 
on a dark night, but it is equally 
serviceable for teamsters and farm 
ers who may be detained at their 
work after dark. The Lamp is 
absolutely safe and perfectly clean. No grease, no smoke, no dirt, no glass 
to break, no oil. Water and carbide are all that you need. To prepare the 
Lamp for use, fill the retainer about half-full of carbide, then fill the minia- 
ture water-tank, In less than ten seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and 
will burn steadily for three hours without another supply of carbide. 





oughly mastered, so far as possible. | 

Clip ~~ on this 2. or these topics, | 
choad ‘be The fone in an orderly | 
manner. will form the beginning of a | 
reference ineery of priceless value to a news- 


pa 

Finally, there should be a special study of | 
the used reference books. No man can carry | 
all knowledge in his head. It is far better to | 
know — to look for it. ‘To know where to | 
turn, in the press of writing for a daily paper, 
= —s es + a was the ruler of the Straits 

who has the privilege of 

acon seals on the Pribilof Islands, who is the | 

—— head of the Red Cross, or what was | 

he beginning of the dispute lat lately arbitrated 
at The Hague, is an essential part of the trade 
of é? ournalism. 

f general reading, for information, there | 
can hardly be too much. It ht to include 
the —— known comic papers. umor is one 
of the most useful ums by which human 
nature and social custens om express themselves. 


DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap, with a special front 
to which the Lamp may be attached, for 25c., post-paid. Sizes 6% to7\. 


The Baldwin Lamp given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra. Price of 
Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TH) 3 YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illu 
ated weekly per for all the tamily. 
its subseription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although clght pages constitute a complete issue, 
and tional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Seeerigtiqne may begin at any time during 


Passe pes Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréetly to this office. We do not roams’ Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 


procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Sllyer gent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Tasco weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper: 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SCABIES. 


MORE common but less 
euphonious name of this 
trying affection is the itch. 
This name is most apt, for it 
would be difficult to mention 
rrp Ss anything in the way of a skin 
oe disease that causes more in- 
tense and violent itching. It 
is due to the presence in the skin of a mite called 
Acarus scabiei or Sarcoptes hominis, a very minute 
creature, hardly more than visible to the naked 
eye, yet of wonderful and intricate anatomical 
structure. 

It is only the female that gives trouble, the male 

beitig an inoffensive creature enough. The mite 
bores into the skin and then eats her way along 
under the surface, laying her eggs in the burrow 
she has made, They are then kept warm by the 
unwilling victim and hatched out in due course in 
this human incubator. 
_ The mite is not at all grateful, however, for this 
tender care given to her young. She shows her 
ingratitude by emitting an irritant fluid, which 
causes the annoying itching. 

The suffering occurs chiefly at night. The hands 
and wrists are the parts most affected, especially 
the inner sides of the fingers; but other parts may 
become involved by being scratched or rubbed by 
the hands. No social class is exempt from the 
disease, although, as in all parasitic diseases, the 
dirty and careless are those most liable to infec- 
tion. 

The disease is contagious, being acquired by 
more or less close contact with those who already 
have it, as in schools or families, or from clothing 
or bed linen. This explains why one who has 
been cured frequently suffers a relapse. The 
clothing, especially the gloves and the pockets, 
contain the mites, which take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to leave these uncongenial quarters and 
seek again the comfortable skin. 

The only treatment of any avail is that which 
kills the mites and destroys the burrows filled with 
their eggs. This is effected by scrubbing the skin 
with a hard brush and strong soap-suds, followed 
by the application of sulphur in some form. The 
treatment should always be carried out by a phy- 
sician, for considerable judgment is required to 
make the applications effectual, yet not so ener- 
getic or so long continued as to set up an inflam- 
mation of the skin. 

To prevent recurrence, all the affected members 
of a family or school should be treated at the 
same time, for one left untreated is almost sure to 
reinfect those who have been cured. All under- 
clothing and bed linen should be thoroughly boiled, 
and outer clothing dry-cleaned or baked. As an 
additional precaution, the insides of the pockets 
should be ironed with a very hot iron. 
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THE OLD STONE WALLS. 


OVERS of New England, who have known her 
quiet homesteads and rocky pastures from 
childhood, are missing more and more one dear 
feature in the familiar landscape. The old stone 
walls are vanishing! 

It seemed, in one’s childhood, so impossible that 
they should ever go. Why should they when they 
had endured, many of them, two—even three— 
generations? When they were a part of the very 
soil, as much as the wayside clover—when nature 
accepted them so generously and threw about 
them such lavish beauty? Where else did the 
goldenrod grow so tall and the purple asters make 
such starry tangles? Where else was one so sure 
of finding chipmunks and woodchucks and other 
field folk? And where the stone wall surrounded 
an apple-orchard! Who has really known the 
spring, who has not spent charming Maytime 
hours upon a favorite corner of an old stone wall 
with the bluebirds flashing above and the scent of 
the blossoms blowing up and down the wind? 
Who has really read “Ivanhoe” or “Idyls of the 
King” unless he has pored over them entranced, 
upon warm September afternoons, on the top of 
an old stone wall, with a store of apples in a con- 
venient cranny close at hand, and a squirrel scold- 
ing from a near-by corner? 

In the recent autobiography of a well-known 
Friend, he tells how, as a young man, he carried 
a load of apples to the city to sell, and chanced to 
offer them to a friend of his grandfather. The 
purchaser, beginning to measure the apples, asked 
who the young man was, and learning that he was 
the grandson of his old friend, immediately put 
down his measure. 

“We will measure no more,” he said. “I will 





take your word. You cannot afford to lie if you 
are his grandson.” 

The story, be it acknowledged, comes from Ohio. 
But the old boundaries of New England fields 
seem fitting symbol of the stone-wall virtues of 
the generations which built them. There was 
searcely a village that did not contain some man 
whose name was a synonym for courage or honesty 
or a homely common sense. 

As for the apple-trees, what lovelier symbol of 
the sweet, beneficent lives of countless quiet | 
women, making beautiful their own corner of the 
world? 

The old walls are vanishing and the old orehards | 
dying or being changed into new, carefully trained 
scientific ones with no friendly whims or “‘ways” ; 
but courage and honesty and honor and content 
are still the same in the new days. Perhaps that 
is why one daughter of New England declares 
that her crest shall be an apple-tree bending over 
an old stone wall. 
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‘THE INSTINCT OF RABBITS. 


N popular “nature literature” it is often stated 

that wild animals “go to school” ; that the wood 
mothers teach their young both manners and 
morals that lead to the saving of their lives by 
grace of their legs. A writer in Country Life in 
America, however, who has liad a pair of rabbits 
under constant observation, having taken them 
from their mother when they were but a day old, 
declares that nature, in the guise of instinct, was | 
the only teacher they had or needed. 


The Mee rabbits got along excellently. The 
soon began to crawl wabblingly out of their nest, 
and nibble at A nas and to chew up whole blades | 
of tender gras | 

Of several things Iam positive. They never saw 
their mother “‘freeze,’”’ nor wash her face, nor sit 
up on her hind legs; nor could they have learned 
from her what is good to eat, and what is poisonous. 

As soon as they were strong enough to balance 
themselves, I saw them often sitting erect, and 
snuffing the air. About the same time they were 
observed busily to wash their faces with their 
fore paws. Some tried to do it and fell over, unable 
to balance themselves. No experience was re- 
quired for them to practise the art of washing. 

I tried to feed the rabbits with common vege ‘able 
poison. By giving them a very small handful of 
grass with several sprigs of nightshade inter- 
mixed, I was able to note their preferences. This 
experience was often repeated. In no case did I 
see them eat any nightshade. Evidently they pe 
sessed protective instincts which guarded them | 
without a mother’s teaching. 
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WHY THE REPUBLICAN VOTE FELL 
OFF. 


OT all the political strategists are holding 
office in Washington; many a rural grocery- 
store or blacksmith-shop can produce a tactician 
who within his limitations can produce some rather 
extraordinary political effects. For example, | 
Hiram Morse, whose reprehensible shrewdness is 
described by a writer in the Metropolitan Mag-| 
azine: 
On the marpine of election a farmer came into 
— Morse’s blacksmith-shop to have his horse 


“Pretty busy this mornin’, Bill?” inquired 
es as he raked the embers together on the 
or, 

“Yep,” answered Bill. “Hain’t got hardly time 
to Bed bs hig an’ vote.” 

e CW ee pl busy myself,” said Morse, 
sy a tell you what we’ll do,” he — 
after a moment’s thought. “Long’ 8 you’re 
a ublican an’ I’m a Democrat, we’ll pair off, just 

hey do in Sengzess, an’ neither of us will vote. 
What do you say 

Bill agreed to the proposition. After Gootien it 
was found that the blacksmith had paired off with 
eve Republican customer who had come into 

e shop. 
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THE PIPING COSTS. 


N apparent inconsistency which may have both- 
ered many a thoughtful person is admirably 

explained by a story told by a writer in the Detroit 
News-Tribune. The colored parson had just con- 
cluded a powerful address on ‘‘Salvation is Free,” 
and was announcing that a collection would be 
taken for the benefit of the parson and his family. 
Up jumped a brother in the back of the church. 
“Look a-yeah, pahson,” he interrupted, “if salva- 
tion am free, what’s de use in payin’ for it? I 
ain’t goin’ to gib yo’ nothin’ till I find out. Now —” 

“Patience, brudder, patience,” said the parson. 
“Pll lucidate. S’pose yo’ was thirsty an’ come to 
a river. Yo’ could kneel right down an’ drink 
yo’ fill, couldn’t a" An’ it wouldn’t cost yo’ 
nothin’, would it?’ 

“Ob co’se not. Dat’s jest what I 

“Dat water would be free,” a Se the oo] 
son. ‘But s’posin’ yo’ was to hab dat water p 
to yo’ house, » gone have to pay, wouldn’t yo’? 


“Waal, brudder, salvation is free, but it’s de 
havin’ it piped to yo’ dat yo’ got to pay fo’. Pass 
de. hat, deacon.’ 
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JUMPING TO A WRONG CONCLUSION. 


IMMY, like all healthy boys, was fond of play- 

ing outdoors, and like boys in general, he 
usually got himself scandalously dirty. He was 
about to sit down to dinner one day, when his 
mother happened to notice the soiled condition of 
his hands, and sent him out to the kitchen to wash 
them. 

“You ag boy!” she exclaimed, as soon 
as she saw the basin of water in which he had 
performed ine required ablutions. ‘‘How in the 
world do you manage to get your hands so dirty?” 

“That didn’t all come from my hands!” indig- 
nantly answered Jimmy. “I washed my face in 
that water, too!” 
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ANSWERING THE DEAN. 


HE man whom Thackeray calls “the greatest | § 


wit of all time”—Dean Swift of St. Patrick’s | 
Cathedral, Dublin—was as ready to take as to | 
make a retort. 


“Why don’t you doff your hat to me?” he asked 
a smal — who was coaxing along an obstrep- 
erous goat. 
“Iw ir ” said the lad, “if your honor will hold 
, goat’s horns!”’ an answer that delighted the 
ean. 





THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 


Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
use them. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear | 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings | 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely | 
eare, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
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A Big Hit 


With Every Boy 


Boys, here’s the greatest 
shoe ever made. Looks 
just like the shoes the big 
ball players wear, but is 
made for running, jump- 
ing and all other outdoor 
wear as well as baseball. 

Strongest and lightest 
shoe made. 


‘Boy Scout” pod 


wears two to three times as long 
as other shoes. 

Fits like a glove 
and is just as soft. 
No linings— 
coolest and most 
healthful boy’s 
shoe ever invent- 
ed. Soles can’t 
pull loose. 
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What prettier fabric could 
be chosen for informal attire 
than Serpentine Crepe; the 
ideal fabric for house dresses 
of every description ? 

If a survey of your morning 
wardrobe reveals any short- 
comings, they may be supplied 
most delightfully with Serpen- 
tine Crepe. 
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p . 
size Teena $8.00 00 From a_ simple dressing 
eye's $2. = sacque to a pretty morning 
Big Boys’ & ! Men’ AS 00 = gown, innumerable ways will 
.) . 


suggest themselves for fashion- 
ing dainty apparel from this 
inexpensive crepe. 

e plain colors include all 
the desirable shades, while the 
many printed styles include 
the floral and Oriental patterns 
in charming color effects. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us for free samples and list af 
retailers who will fill your orders. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


Boston - Mass 
on sentieni eecceminionente etait 
A MONEY-SAVER. [1 iit chase of 


sewing machine, send for a copy of our recent booklet 
descriptive of the New Companion, =< also ask for de- 
tails concerning our Factory to Home plan. Our direct 
money- -eaving method of selling the ew Companion 
has everything to commend it to thoughtful buyers. 
Perry tecen Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Dealer’s 1 Name 


Drop us a card for name of a dealerin 
your town who sells ‘Boy Scouts.” If we 
have no dealer there, we will send you our 
free style booklet which tells all about 

“Boy Scouts” and pictures them in actual 
colors. Then choose the pair you want and 
order direct from us. You get your money 
back if you and your folks don’t find 

“Boy Scouts’’ the best shoes you ever saw 
for the money. 


The Good-Luck Charm 


Took for the “Swastika” Good-Luck 
Charm with every pair of “Boy Scout” 
Shoes. None genuine without it 
Makes a dandy prize for 
winners of ball games 
and races. (14) 

Write to-day for 
name of dealer. 


EXCELSIOR 


SHOE CO. 
Dept. 11, 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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VAN 
DYCK 


FOR TRAVELLING 


Linene Collars are invaluable. They may be thrown away when soiled. 
Both sides being finished alike, they may be first rev ersed and two 
wearings secured for the price of a single collar. 

TRY THEM THE NEXT TIME YOU TRAVEL. 


10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U.S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 








\ We will ship you a 
R A “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid, to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 

allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way an | not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get Ce Aye else re less of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

save you emen s prot on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture- Proof tires, Imported ller chains, peda’ s, ete., at prices no higher than 
cheap mail order bicycles; also reliab t unheard of low prices. 
RIDER A ENTS WANTED e each town and “istrict to fide and aK-t a sample 
1911 ** Ranger ”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You w ll 

he wonderfully low Prices and the liberal propositions and special “offer 









a aut oes = oy first ‘i911 sample going to your town. Write at once for our sfecita/ 

DO NOT BUY a bi cycle or a pair of % from anyone at any exe om you receive 

our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEA RS, you cas 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the _ = ed. 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

TIRES, COASTER- BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half a prices. 

DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue b ifully ill ining 

a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get every’ ything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 050, CHICACO, ILL. 
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Freckles. 
By Gene Stratton- Porter. 


‘‘Freckles’’ is a nameless waif when the 
tale opens, but the way in which he takes 
hold of life; the nature friendships he 
| forms in the great Limberlost Swamp, 


the manner in which every one who meets 
him succumbs to the charm of his engaging 
personality ; and his love-story with ‘‘The 
Angel’”’ are full of real sentiment. It is a 
book which leaves ‘‘a pleasant taste in the 
mouth’’ and a warm feeling about the heart. 
Everybody is enchanted with ‘‘ Freckles.’’ 








That Printer of Udell’s 
By Harold Bell Wright. 

‘*Altogether an estimable story.’’—New 
York Sun. 

“Done to the life.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

‘Well written and decidedly interest- 
N ing.’’—New York Times. 

“‘A thoroughly good novel.’’—Zoston 
Globe. 

‘* Wrings tears and laughter.’’—Recora- 
Herald, Chicago. 

“Absorbing, thoughtful novel.’’—Xan- 
sas City Journal. 

‘‘Full of movement and passion.’’— 
Standard, Chicago. 

“*It is human to the very core. 
ville American. 

“*Excellent character creation.’’— Sf. 
Louts Republic. 

‘“ Wholesome and strengthening.’’—A/- 

bany Press. 
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“‘Rich in humor and good sense. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“Full of thrilling interest and moral 
heroism.’’—/ittsburg Dispatch. 





The Little a of Kingdom Come. 


ly John Fox, Jr. 


No serial for many years has attracted 
more enthusiastic comment from a wide 
circle of readers, North and South. It 
owes its success above all to the simplicity 
\ and pathos of its characters and the ad- 
N 
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mirable writing which Mr. Fox has shown 
onevery page. He has pictured sympathet- 
N ically boy life among the Kenticky moun- 


<7 


taineers; life at a blue-grass college in the 
) simple days before the war; class feeling 
| between the mountaineer and “‘furriner,’ 


—sJ 


which persists to the present day; the way 


in which Kentucky was rent asunder by 
the Civil War; and the romantic glory of 


Morgan’s men. ‘The whole book is bound 
esc by a beautiful love-story. 








‘THE Six Books here shown are 

the most popular of several 
hundred titles now published in a 
special copyright edition. These 
stories possess the qualities most 
to be desired in books for summer 
reading. They are light and 
bright enough to hold the interest 
and give pleasure to the reader, 
and at the same time they are 
stories that are well worth the 
reading. The authors represented 
stand high in their profession, 
most of them being known to 
Companion readers through pre- 
vious successful novels. Our sum- 
mer offer gives subscribers an 
unusual chance to secure these 
most popular books on very spe- 
cial terms. Each book is cloth 
bound and fully illustrated. They 
were originally sold for $1.50 each. 


Our Special Offer 


Any Two of the Books described on this page 
will be given, post-paid, to any Companion 
subscriber who, between July lst and August 
lst, sends us one new subscription and 20 
cents extra ; or any One Book given, post-paid, 
Jor one new subscription. Price 60 cents each, 
post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Shepherd of the Hills. 
By Harold Bell Wright. 

What reviewers say: 

‘There are many bits of excellent de- 
scription in the course of the story, and an 
atmosphere as fresh and sweet and free 
from modern grime as one would breathe 
on the Ozark trails themselves.’’ 
York Times. 

“‘It is filled with laughs and tears, this 
beautiful story, and no one can help laugh- 
ing or crying in turn, if his heart is right.’’ 
—Pueblo Chieftain. 

“It is a heart-stirring story. A tale to 
bring laughter and tears; a story to be read 
and read again.’’—Grand Rapids Herald. 

‘The people who move within it are so 
human that the reader of their story will 
pick them out for like and dislike, as if he 
had really known them in the flesh, rather 
than in the pages of a book.’’—Chicago 
Journal. 





. 
Coniston. 
By Winston Churchill. 

The author has taken for his hero a crude 
man of the tannery, who rose to political 
prominence by his own powers. 

Allowing ambition to triumph over all 
finer sentiments, Jethro Bass stands alone 
on the tottering eminence of political power. 
Deserted by the woman who loved him, but 
who despised the methods he used to gain 
his power, he allows all good to pass out 
of his life. 

Not until changes come and a new 
love with them, does this unscrupulous 
man realize the value of a noble-spirited 





> 
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By Mary Johnston. 

This thrilling romance of the days of 
Thomas Jefferson is the first novel from 
the pen of Miss Johnston in the last four 
years. It is a vivid picture of the years in 
which the contest for supremacy between 
the party of Jefferson and the aristocratic 
Federalists reached an intensity which has 
perhaps never been paralleled in America. 
The rich background of the old Virginia 
life, with its stately homes, its beautiful 
women, and rich, romantic ideals, has also 
given her an opportunity to tell a moving 
love-story with all the fire and fervor thi at 
the readers of ‘‘ To Have and To Hold’’ so 
well remember. 
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woman, and how unsatisfying is worldly 
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ENNEN'S 


M Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


is the best for your baby and yourself. It is made of the very best ingredients, sanitarily prepared 
and correctly compounded, containing not too much nor too little of the necessary healing agents. 
Over-medication is a practise largely in vogue to-day and greatly to be feared. Chemicals used in their 
cerrect proportions are very beneficial, but an over-dose is distinctly harmful. So it is with 
Boracic Acid—a small percentage is soothing and healing, whereas an increased 
quantity is irritating and heating. 

Why make yourself or baby an object of experiment by using such over- 
medicated powders? Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is the oldest Talcum 
on the market. It has always been highly indorsed by all physicians and nurses. The test 
of time has further proven its merits and that its medicinal 
properties were in correct proportion. 

Instant relief for all skin afflictions — prickly heat, nettle- 
rash, sunburn, etc. 


Sample Box 4 cents, Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
20 Orange Street - - Newark, N. J. 











